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TRUCKS 


We Build Two Sizes: 


l. THREE THOUSAND POUNDS. 


2. FIFTEEN HUNDRED POUNDS. 


This is our Fifteen Hundred Pound 
where Service and Quality abound. 


Has central control, left hand drive, selective sliding 
gear transmission, three speeds forward and reverse. 


MOTOR—Of our own design, 4-cylinder, 4-cycle, 
long stroke, monobloc castings, offset from crank 
shaft three-fourths of an inch, and has a self-feed 
oiling system. 


CHAINS—Enclosed and run in hard grease, making 
it very quiet. 

Simple in design and built of the very best materials. 
Being quiet and powerful, it is very desirable for 
Ambulance, Police Patrol and Department Store pur- 
poses, or wherever a high-class delivery is required. 


PRICE OF CHASSIS, $1,400.00 


With Paneled Express Body, $1,475.00 


With Covered Body, $1,500.00 


Special Bodies at Reasonable Prices 


SOLVE YOUR DELIVERY 


QUESTION BY 


WRITING US TODAY 


SANDUSKY AUTO PARTS & MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS 
AND COUNSELORS AT 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


CHICAGU, ILL. 

CHARLES CONRADIS, 30 South Market St.; 
practices before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

JOHN B. DAISH, 1410 Security Trust bldg.; 
Interstate Commerce cases only. 

WALTER E. McCORNACK, Suite 956 First 
National Bank bldg.; formerly attorney for 
Interstate Commerce Commission ; Counselor at 
Law. 

JAMES A. WAGONER, Suite 37, 154 W. Ran- 


dolph St.; specializing Interstate Commerce 
Cases. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Cc. D. CHAMBERLIN, Rose bidg.; Attorney 


at Law, Commerce Counsel for The National 
Petroleum <\ssociation. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

LITTLEFORD, JAMES, BALLARD, FROST & 
FOSTER, 1002-3-4-5 First National Bank 
bldg. Mr. E. E. Williamson associated on 
traffic matters. 


NEW YORK. 


RICHARD J. DONOVAN, 170 Broadway; 
Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and 
trials of cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a specialty; Experts on railroad 
tariffs furnished ; Correspondence invited. 
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COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





WHEN YOU WANT 


RATE COMPILATIONS OR COMPARISONS, 
COPIES OF TARIFFS, COMPLAINTS, ORDERS, ETC., 
TRANSCRIPTS OR VERBATIM REPORTS OF 
HEARINGS, ARGUMENTS OR ORDERS, 

OR ANY OTHER SPECIAL SERVICE 


WASHINGTON 


WRITE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


EMERSON BENTLEY, 224 First National Bank 
bldg.; Attorney at Law; Special attention to 
commerce practice before the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission and Railroad Commission 
of Louisiana. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. R. SMALL, 1605-14 Pierce bldg.; practices 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
BELT & GRAVES, Attorneys at Law, 810- 


814 Times bldg.; pfactice before Interstate 
Commerce Commission and all Courts. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARLES CONRADIS, 506-7-8-9-10 Colorado 


bldg.; practices before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and all Courts. 


CHAS. D. DRAYTON (formerly Attorney for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission), Colo- 
rado bidg. 


JOHN B. DAISH, 602-606 Hibbs bidg.; Inter- 
state Commerce cases only. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES, Attorney at Law, Colo- 
rado bldg.; former member of the Department 
of Justice as Solicitor of Internal Revenue; In- 
terstate Commerce litigation a specialty. 


LITTLEFORD, JAMES, BALLARD, FROST 
& FOSTER, 805-6-7-8 Westory bldg. Mr. E. E. 
Williamson associated on traffic matters. 


JEAN PAUL MULLER, Corcoran bldg. (for- 
merly with I. C, C. and Dept. of Justice as Ex- 
pert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty.). Spe 
cialty: Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost 
of Service Tests and Comparisons in Interstate 
and Intrastate Rate Litigation. 
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PRINTING 


of such class as will 
attract attention 


WE will gladly suggest, plan or 

compile folders, booklets or any 
printing required at reasonable cost. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. Write 
us regarding any of your requirements 
in our line when next in need. We 
have night and day service — linotype 
and monotype composing machines — 
full up-to-date bindery and printing 
equipment. 


The Blakely Printing Co. 


30 So. Market St., CHICAGO 





Michigan publication. 


SUBSCRIBE TO-DAY — $3.00 Per Year! 


It is a sober, conservative Weekly, advertisements in which are given credit on account of the 


company in which they are found. 


Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record 
242 Griswold St. _: 


The Michigan Manufacturer 


and Financial Record 


REACHES 


The Manufacturers of Michigan 
The Supply Men of Michigan 
The Public Service Operators of Michigan 


and prints more condensed news relative to the above interests than any other 


NO CAR SHORTAGE 


TRAFFIC ROUTE. 


Special and individual service given to each 
shipper or student according to his needs. 

It's the only through Traffic Route carrying 
expert guides on board giving thorough instcuctions 
on all points. You take your own time, following 
your own schedule. 


Commodity Rates only apply and no exceptions in 
the Tariff. 


Concurrences received from many of the big Railroad 
and Traffic men of the country. 


September class still open for a few more enrollments. 
Don’t delay. 


For further information concerning our Correspondence 


Course on Traffic Work send for our Free Booklet, 
** Opportunity via the Traffic Route”’ 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC COLLEGE 


10 So. La Salle St. 





Dept.- A. CHICAGO. 


TRABE MARK 











The Bankers of Michigan 
The Investors of Michigan 













Detroit, Michigan 
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The Right Location of Industries 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


P ICK the flaws in the present business conditions of your 
own community. Try setting them down on paper. It 
may be a strange way to lay the foundation for optimism and 
progress. But there is merit in the idea; for mere lack of being 
bigger is not the chief thing that prevents the average city from 
being a better place to do business. 

Your town may be growimg like a colt—fast enough, but a 
little out of proportion. Very likely the best interests of the 
present occupants demand a better equilibrium, as well as 
greater power. No one will be so absurdly altruistie as to want 
to scale down his own business to restore the balance. It is bet- 
ter to seek outside, and bring in the missing elements. 

As soon as the weaknesses are roughly known, practical 
means to make the lean places fat can be devised. The hard- 
est thing is the preliminary brain work—the home end of the 
proposition. There is capital enough in the country, and with 
safety assured, the prospect of a very moderate increase in re- 
turn will move it. 

Of course, any means adopted must be economical, and sure 
to bring results. Waiting for luck to bring a stranger capable of 
seeing possibilities, and having the wherewithal to realize them, 
is a slow and uncertain game. But it is so unnecessary—why 
leave things as they are? 

The soundness of the most effective plan for developing 
harmonious business conditions is the certainty that it will help 
those who are in now, without costing them anything. 


Of course, every advance needs an organizer. 


FRANCIS W. LANE—Editor, The Traffic World. 
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Wells Fargo & Company Express 


CARRIERS AND FORWARDERS TO ALL FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Low rates on export or import shipments by freight or express quoted 
on application 


Through Bills of Lading Issued 


Wells Fargo & Company maintains unequaled Customs Brok- 
erage departments at New York, Chicago, New Orleans, Laredo, 
El Paso, Seattle and San Francisco. 


Wells Fargo & Company also maintains exclusive offices and 
responsible correspondents at London, Liverpool, Paris, Ham- 
burg and other important shipping centers throughout the world. 


MONEY ORDERS 
AND 


TRAVELERS: CHECKS 


Payable Throughout the World 
Money Paid by Telegraph 


Our own Service is maintained throughout United States, Mexico, 
Hawaii, Alaska and the Yukon 


A valuable book of foreign shipping instructions will be sent to any address 
on application to 


D. G. MELLOR, Foreign Traffic Manager 

51 Broadway 
30 No. Dearborn St. NEW YORK 81-89 Second St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A daily and weekly publication designed t@ fulfill the needs of 
shippers, carriers, lawyers and all otherstpho desire to keep 
abreast with the developments in the traffic world. 


Weekly Edition issued every Saturday by 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
at Chicago, Ill. 
Copyright, 1912, by The Traffic Service Bureau. 
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All subscriptions are payable in advance and renew auto- 
matically at end of period unless specific notification to contrary 
is given to publisher. 

All remittantes should be made payable to order of THE 
TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU and should be in Chicago or 


New York exchange. We have to pay exchange on checks on 
outside banks. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Advertising rates will be made known upon application to 
the Chicago office. 





SPECIAL SERVICE 


THB TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU has facilities for 
securing any special information upon traffic matters desired. 
This includes examination of records, copying reports and tariffs 
or compiling data upon traffic affars, either from the records of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or from the records of 
any of the various state commissions. Charges for this service 
are based upon actual time consumed and are extremely low. 
Tell us what you want and we will tell you what we can do. 


Chicago Office. ...........06, 30 South Market St. (Old No. 126) 
Washington Office.............+00.. 506 to 510 Colorado Building 
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KEEP THE CARS MOVING! 


Why? Look at the Crop Reports 





FINDING 900,000 FREIGHT CARS. 

[In season and out of season THe TRAFFIC WORLD 
has consistently urged the more economical use 
of freight cars. Sometimes the matter appears 
more pressing than at others in the same way that 
the farmer appreciates the necessity of shingling 
his barn when the rain is wetting his hay. Some- 
times, also, it is not so much shingling that the barn 
needs as the construction of a more gently graded 
approach to the big doors through which his hay 
must be handled. Translating the reference into 
terms of freight car economy, it appears that some- 
times the thing to urge is loading in a more sys- 
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tematic manner in order to utilize the full capacity 
of the loading space; sometimes it is advisable to 
suggest that free time is not allowed for the purpose 
of having it taken unnecessarily and that demur- 
rage is not a payment for the use of a car at the 
actual value of its time, but rather a mild penalty 
to discourage wanton delay in unloading; and at 
other times there are demands that equipment shali 
be kept in better repair for the sake of avoiding 
transshipment en route because repairs are absolute- 
ly necessary and should have been anticipated be- 
fore the car started out. But the present seems to 
be a time when everything that delays the move- 
ment of a cargo of freight from point of origin to 
destination should be done by everybody who has 
anything to do with its movement or keeping it in 
condition to move. 

It has been said so many times that its repetition 
becomes tiresome, that although very few freight 
trains move at as slow a rate as 15 miles per hour 


and many move upon passenger schedule, yet the 
actual average movement of freight cars in the last 


period of nine months for which figures are avail- 
able, ending April 30 of the present year, was 23.5 
miles per day, or less than a mile an hour. When it 
is considered that if this average travel could be 
increased to 35 miles a day, which does not seem 
unreasonable, it would be equivalent to the addi- 
tion of 40 per cent to the car equipment of the coun- 
try. Some years ago, apparently without great dif- 
ficulty, the then superintendent of motive power 
and equipment ef one of the large systems informed 
the writer that he had succeeded in raising the 
average movement of freight cars on his line to 28 
miles per day. He was proud of the fact, and prop- 
erly so; but assuming for the present purpose that 
it were possible to increase the efficiency to the de- 
gree above mentioned, the addition to the service 
would be equivalent to the increase of the avail- 
able supply of cars by 900,000. Perhaps this kind 
of a calculation will show as clearly as anything, 
especially with the threatened impending shortage, 
what a little more efficient service actually means. 
Though at the present moment the urging of more 
care in avoiding delay to car equipment has been 
directed largely toward the shipper and consignee, 
they are not alone responsible for the lack of effi- 
ciency indicated by the daily average travel of 23.5 
miles. Some reference was made last week to a 
possibility of a lack of motive power, and this may 
come in for a share of the blame if we have such a 
congestion of freight this year as occurred five years 
ago at some of the large shipping centers. So good 


an authority as J. J. Hill says, in other words, that 
his chief source of alarm is on account of terminal 
facilities ; but he has a very effective scheme of col- 





tigate 
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lecting all the cars he can get on the Great North- 
ern in anticipation of the needs of the road at the 
time when crops are to be moved. 

The traffic manager of one of the largest shippers 
in Chicago in commenting upon “The Traffic Bar- 
ometer,’ which has been published for the last two 
weeks in THe Trarric Wor-p, says its only fault 
is that it does not give the facts strongly enough, 
and that there is a far greater actual shortage than 
the figures of the American Railway Association 
show. If this is so, it is unfortunate, but it is diffi- 
cult to find any other basis. The same correspond- 
ent suggests that the railways themselves are at 
fault because of their slackness in unloading com- 
pany material, while shippers frequently spend 
many times over what demurrage would cost them 
in order to release equipment promptly. In the vast 
majority of cases there is probably no good rea- 
son for delay on the part of consignee or railroad 
company in either loading or unloading. 

Perhaps out of the present situation and the 
mariner in which it is being handled in its prelim- 
inary stages there may come much good. If it 
should be developed that because of a threatened 
congestion it is found that the average daily run 
of a car may be increased to 30 miles even, it will be 
possible to see such an economy therein that greater 
efforts will be exerted to make it a condition per- 
manent and ultimately to get the run up to 35 miles 
a day. It is cheaper to do that than to buy 900,000 
cars. 





Read the Crop Reports and 


KEEP THE CARS MOVING! 





WEST HAS LARGE FRUIT CROP. 

A Denver dispatch says that the Colorado-Utah fruit 
crop this year will be at least twice as large as that of 
any previous season. It is estimated that on the line 
of the Denver & Rio Grande in western Colorado there 
will be between 9,000 and 10,000 cars of miscellaneous 
fruit to be moved between September 1 and the end of 
the season. In Utah the crop will approximate 3,000 cars. 
In Colorado the first shipments, mainly peaches, will come 
from the Palisade-Clifton-Grand Junction section about 
September 1, and will continue for a period of at least 
15 days at the rate of 75 or-more cars a day. Peach ship- 
ments from the Delta-Hotchkiss-Paonia-Montrose district 
will not begin until about September 15. In the Monte- 
zuma and Animas valleys in Colorado, and in the Aztec- 
Farmington section, in northern New Mexico, the heavy 
shipments will commence about the same time. Apple 
shipments from Canon City and the upper Arkansas Val- 
ley will begin to move October 1. In Utah the shipments 
of early varieties will begin shortly after September 1, 
but the bulk of that crop will not move before October 1. 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


With the view of assisting traffic officials in becoming 
better acquainted with each other, it is the intention of 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD .to publish from time to time 
portraits and brief biographical sketches of prominent 
traffic men—traffic managers of industrial concerns,. rail- 
way officials, commerce attorneys and officers of trans- 
portation organizations. Since, also, many of those hold- 
ing the most responsible positions in this field have by 
their own efforts and ability risen from very humbie 
beginnings, the result as shown in the sketches should 
serve as encouragement for many who are only just now 
entering upon the edges of the field. 





WILLARD E. LONG. 

Willard E, Long was born at Rock Falls, Ill, on 
Dec. 30, 1873. His first business experience was ob- 
tained in the service of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul at Kansas City. He remained with that road for 





WILLARD E. LONG, 
Traffic Manager, Manufacturers’ Association of Sterling, III. 


about one year, resigning to accept service with thé 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Sterling, remaining with 
that company from 1892 until 1895. .On Oct, 27, 1895, 
he became traffic manager of the Keystone Manufacturing 
Co. at Sterling, was elected director of that company in 
1899, remaining in charge of the traffic and purchasing 
departments until the sale of the company to the Inter 
national Harvester Co. in 1905, when he was transferred 
to their general office at Chicago. On Nov. 1, 1908, he 
became traffic manager of the Manufacturers’ Association 
at Sterling, an organization in charge of the traffic of 
all the industries located at Sterling and Rock Falls, 
which position he now holds. He is a member of the 


Chicago Transportation Association and Traffic Club of 
Chicago. 
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THE PANAMA RILL 





There is no rest for the weary—: 
nor for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as may be learned by 
those who take the time to read the 
Panama Canal bill signed by Presi- 
dent Taft, just as Congress was ad- 
journing. Notwithstanding the rules 
in both houses of Congress limiting 
bills to one subject, the canal toll 
bill is made to carry a change in the 
Act to regulate commerce that will 
probably give the Commission more work than anything 
that has been done with the act since 1906, when it was 
empowered to prescribe rates for the future. 

The section giving the Commission control of the 
water lines of the country will make more work than 
the amendments giving it the duty of regulating express 
companies, pipe lines and telephones and telegraphs. 
The existence of all-rail and rail-water-and-rail rates and 
rail-and-water rates shows what a big factor the steamship 
lines are in the transportation business of the country, 
notwithstanding the popular impression that the common 
carriers by land have strangled the agencies that would 
be their natural conipetitors but for the financial interest 
the railroad companies have taken in the water lines. 

The first draft of the water-line section was embodied 
in the so-called Bourne amendment which authorized the 
Commission to direct the railroads how they should op- 
erate their water lines, if, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, the public welfare required an interference of that 
character. The section as embodied in the law in effect 
is the same, but in construction it is entirely different. 

It provides that after July 1, 1914, it shall be unlaw- 
ful for a carrier by land to own, control, or operate a 
potentially competing water line, without a permit from 
the Commission. Without such permission the owning 
of a water line after that date becomes a violation of 
the law, subjecting the land carrier to the penalties 
prescribed in the act for violations of the sections which 
do not carry specific penalties. 

The new pvart of the law is carrying the principle 
laid. down in the case of Hale vs. Henkle to its logical 
conclusion, namely, that a corporation has no rights other 
than the power creating it or vested with the power of 
regulating its conduct, chooses to give it. A natural 
person may Own almost anything his fancy suggests and 
his pocketbook can encompass, but with a corporation 
the conjunction of desire and funds to gratify the desire 
does not mean gratification. 

A railroad’ company may charge more for a short 
than for a long haul over the same rails in the same 
direction, if the Commission grants a permit. Similarly, 
a railroad may own a carrier by water, if the Commis- 
sion thinks it wise for it to do so. Public weal is the 
test the Commission is supposed to apply in each instance. 
If the welfare of society would be damaged by the own- 
ership of the package carriers on the Great Lakes by 
the Mutual Transit Co. and other corporations controlled 
by common carriers by railroad, then it is the duty of 
the Commission to withhold the permit, and the with- 
holding of the license operates to make the ownership 
or control unlawful. 


Apparently the question as to constitutionality raised 
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by the carriers fighting the amended fourth section is 
the one that will be brought forward in behalf of the 
carriers that own steamship lines. In other words, when 
the Supreme Court passes on the fourth section cases, it 
may determine the constitutionality of the addition to the 
Act to regulate commerce. 


The chances are the Supreme Court will say what 
is in the minds of its members with regard to the amended 
fourth section before it becomes actually necessary for 
the Commission to pass upon the applications for permis- 
sion to own or operate boats that may reasonably be 
expected to be filed by the railroad companies. Inas- 
much as the additional section does not go into effect 
until July 1, 1914, it is obvious the attorneys for railroad 
companies will have much time in which to study the 
subject. 


In this connection it is only natural to call attention 
to the fact that, as factors in legislation, the men who 
used to control legislation for the railroad companies 
have altogether lost their cunning. They are outclassed 
by the men who have been fighting for legislation to 
regulate the carriers. A railroad lawyer at the capitol 
is a rare bird, and, generally speaking, one with a broken 
wing, if not two of them. The best legal talent is now 
employed, as a rule, by those who object to the way 
in which the railroad companies conduct their business. 

As a rule, the men who represent the railroads before 
the committees of the House are members of the old- 
time school of lobbyists and far behind the newest line 
of thinking on the relations between the carriers and 
the public. Two years ago—the statement is made upon 
what is believed to be good authority—the advisers of 
the railroad presidents of the country haughtily waved 
aside a suggestion from the men representing the ship- 
pers that they should be satisfied with an advance in 
rates of half the amounts they proposed when they filed 
the tariffs that culminated in what are known as the 
Advanced Rate cases. 

They professed ability to convince the Commission 
and the public that they needed all they asked for. 
Therefore they insisted in disregarding the shippers and 
the willingness of the latter to agree that the Commis- 
sion should allow half the increases the railroads asked 
for. 

Now here is another opportunity for the advisers of 
the railroad presidents. It ought to be obvious to the 
advisers, if not to the men in control of the railroads, 
that the time is past when mere opposition will lead to 
anything other than to interpretations of the statute that 
will be least beneficial to the railroads. 

Too ardent insistence that the new part of the Act 
to regulate commerce is unconstitutional, accompanied 
with arrogant assumptions that it is not worth while to 
talk on any other basis, is not going to be a wise course. 
The Commission is bound to assume that the law is con- 
stitutional. If the railroads will also assume that there 
may be more permits to continue present relations than 
will be the result from a failure to recognize the big fact 
that the time has long since passed when the public can 
be made to believe anything is impossible, in the way 
of regulation of corporations, whether they be common 
earriers or merely shippers using the interstate methods 
of trade and communication. 

It is better to argue matters of policy with the Com- 
mission than to start with the assumption that an act 
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is unconstitutional and, therefore, if the Commission will 
not so hold it, the courts will and that the end will be 
a complete destruction of the regulation sought by the 
framers of the new section, A, E. H. 


Must Share Use of Team Tracks 


In the United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Michigan a decision was rendered on August 
5 which compels the Grand Trunk to give competing 
roads the privilege of using its team tracks, though the 
Grand Trunk does not participate in the traffic. The 
decision denies an application of the Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada and the Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee 
for an interlocutory injunction restraining the Michigan 
railway commission and the attorney-general of the state 
from enforcing orders of the commission, made under the 
authority of the Michigan railway commission act, sus- 
pending a tariff filed by the Grand Trunk canceling its 
team track rates, and from requiring the complainants 
to allow the use of their team tracks and other terminal 
facilities to other carriers connecting with complainants 
at points within the corporate or switching limits of the 
city. The court holds that the interchange of traffic be- 
tween connecting lines and the hauling of loaded and 
unloaded cars in transportation movements by a carrier 
delivered to it by a connecting carrier have been required 
under the laws of Michigan for more than thirty years 
and have become a settled policy of the state no longer 
permitting of question; that the services in question are, 
with possible exceptions, transportation movements which 
can therefore be legally required of the carriers regardless 
of whether such movements are confined to the limits 
of a particular city or switching disctrict, and that to 
pequire the carrier to furnish facilities for service prop- 
ely required of it by the state regardless of expense can- 


not involve the taking of property without due process 
of law. , 





The Grand Trunk contended that its team tracks are 
no greater in capacity than are absolutely required for 
its business and that if it shall be requirefi to receive 
such switching business on its team tracks its interstate 
business will be greatly obstructed and delayed and it 
will be impossible to perform such additional service with- 


out buying additional] land and building additional tracks 
for the purpose. 


The history of the matter leading up to the present 
decision is as follows: On Feb. 6, 1912, the commission, 
on complaint of John S. Haggerty, ordered the Grand 
Trunk Western, which has no tracks in Detroit, to publish 
a tariff removing the alleged discrimination between the 
charges for industrial switching ($5 per car) and for 
switching between junction points and the team tracks 
($8 per car). The Grand Trunk System, which owns the 
terminals in Detroit, then published a tariff advancing 
the rate for the industrial switching, which was sus- 
pended; and on March 30 filed a tariff by which its team 
tracks were practically withdrawn from all intracity, intra- 
state and interstate switching movements for competing 
carriers. This was suspended by the commission and on 
April 12 the company secured a temporary restraining 
order. The decision of the court denying the interlocutory 


injunction will be appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 
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ABUNDANT HARVEST CERTAIN 


Annual Review by Chicago Banks Gives Op- 
timistic Views as_to Promise of Harvest 








A large vein of optimism with facts to support it 
runs through the “Crop Report” compiled and recently 
issued by the Continental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago. In the preface, which is signed by George M. 
Reynolds, president, this comfortable feeling is suggested 
in the following words: 

“This is the twelfth annual report on crops and re- 
view of business conditions which we have issued, and 
in the preparation of this one we have been impressed 
with the almost universal optimism expresed in the re 
plies to our inquiries. It has been several years since 
men in practically every section of the country have 
been so nearly of one opinion on the splendid promise 
of the crops and not since 1907 have the leaders in all 
lines of endeavor been so imbued with confidence in the 
immediate future of business.” 

The summary of the reports received from some 7,000 
correspondents relative to some of the country’s chief 
productions follows: 


Estimated Yields. 


IE a oud 's-5 Sno Pa ee 660,000,000 bu. 
Re Sas sd vines 0 4 A RRO 2,800,000,000 bu. 
NS iiictck b Sie O eecce ne eeds 1,200,000,000 bu. 
SU A en ad yas ERAS Foe 200,000,000 bu. 
Pees nw duke sapicnee war 38,300,000 bu. 
RR ae. Sas a ee ee 13,100,000 bales 
is Sas Sa bn She oe ee 60,000,000 tons 
RU Ss cn eke ao Ke deans 360,000,000 bu. 


“The soil is richly rewarding the toil of man this 
year; it is making up for the partial returns of the past 
two years. The climatic conditions have not been ideal, 
but they have been, on the whole, favorable. In so great 
a country as this, uniform conditions rarely “exist. Even 
in the best of years there are some sections less favored 
than others. The improvement over the past two years 
is marked, in that there is no section wherein all crops 
have failed, as they did last year over a great part of 
the country west of the Missouri, The weather has been 
less freaky than usual, and every portion of the country 
has some crops yielding in abundance. The production 
of the soil this year, in almost all things, is over the 
average. It is a bumper year, when all products are taken 
into consideration. No section will be left barren. 

“The harvests in their abundance will yield fully 20 
per cent in weight and bulk over last year. None of the 
breadstuffs will fall short of the need of the people— 
most of them will show a surplus. The feedstuffs for 
the animals promise large yields, and a consequent re- 
cession in prices of meats, while the quantity produced 
will give a larger return to the farmer than the same 
kinds of crops the past two years. 

‘“Man’s necessitous food—wheat—with a serious im- 
pairment of the winter seeding, will be in excess of last 
year, when the loss was in the spring sowings. The 
acreage set out in the winter wheat region last year was 
larger than usual, but the prolonged rainy season kept 
the ground wet; the zero weather came with the turn of 


*Agricultural Department’s recent estimate tncludes unripe 
grains and legumes cut for forage. 
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the year, froze the plant, and the heaviest loss ever sus- 
tained’ by the farmers of the states bordering the lakes 
and the Mississippi River, was the result. The conditions 
which brought too much moisture to the central West 
put the dry soil of the farther West in magnificent shape, 
and a winter wheat harvest of unusual size has been 
eathered in the prairie states east of the mountains. The 
spring wheat crop, the great crop of the Northwest, is 
running to harvest with the promise of the heaviest yield 
over the greater part of the region that has been ex- 
perienced in many years. 


“Our correspondents show a winter wheat harvest 
around 380,000,000 bushels and a spring wheat promise 
of 280,000,000, making a total wheat harvest of ‘660,000,000, 
which is 30,000,000 larger than that finally determined on 
the revised acreage of a year ago. The closeness of the 
reports of our correspondents to the actual is shown in 
the estimate of 642,000,000 last year; it was under the 
preliminary report of the government by 15,000,000, but 
when the acreage was revised to that ascertained by the 
census of 1910, the closeness to the actual testifies to the 
carefulness of our correspondents. 


“Corn has had a bad start this year; the cold spring 
delayed planting and checked growth, and only within 
the past month has the plant made any headway. There 
has been a fair increase in the acreage, and the yield 
now promises to be an average one for the acreage. The 
estimates of our correspondents run close to 2,800,000,000. 
A year ago at this time, when the crop was thought by 
many to be in danger of greater loss than had developed, 
the estimate we made was 2,825,000,000, based on the 
acreage then reported. The government’s preliminary re- 
port, not issued until November, gave a crop of 2,776,- 
000,000 bushels. The general condition of the plant 
over the country is more uniform than ordinarily. The 
western and southwestern states are showing good yields 
against practically failures last year and the year before. 
The southern states are suffering from too wet weather. 


“The yield of oats is going to record proportions, and 
will easily top the banner crop of two years ago, when 
1,126,000,000 bushels were produced in the country. The 
acreage was increased largely through the abandoned 
winter wheat lands, and the states that suffered so heavy 
a loss on that account will more than make up the dif- 
ference in the big yield of oats. Our figures are showing 
Over 1,200,000,000 bushels of this important crop. The 
shortage in the corn crop last year in itself was too slight 
to have made much difference in the cost of maintaining 
work and farm animals, but behind the corn shortage 
was the reduction of the hay crop to nearly one-half the 
usual amount, being the third year of small yield, with 
the farm reserves exhausted. The oats yield, which was 
likewise under two previous years, combined to make 
an acute shortage in the feedstuffs of the draft and food 
animals. This year the oat crop is ample to more than 
supply the needs of the country, and should any disaster 
Overtake the corn crop on account of its lateness the 
heavy surplus of oats will provide a good substitute. 

“The base of the food for the lower animals—hay— 
is assured now at a heavier yield than last year. It will 
not make a record crop, for the severe winter killed a 
larger percentage of meadow, and the cold, backward 
Spring held the growth of all grasses in check. The 
production, however, will be more than sufficient and 
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enable the farmer to hold a reserve into the coming year, 
with a yield of 60,000,000 tons.* 


“Since the summer set in, the brighter outlook for the 
grain and forage plants has been reflected in a rapid descent 
in price. Wheat from $1.15 a bushel declined to around 
90 cents. Corn from 85 cents in this section and around 
a dollar in the South and East has had a decline of 15 
cents a bushel, just in anticipation of a good crop. Oats 
dropped from 55 cents to 40 cents, and hay from $25 
a ton for ordinary stuff has been cut in half. 


The coarse grains and forage crops have a deeper 
significance than the weighted quantity; the excellent 
crops mean a recovery in the number of food animals 
in the country. The cost of feeding cattle was prohibitory, 
despite the high price of the latter. The farmer, who 
largely supplies us with our food animals, does not con- 
tinue rearing them when he cannot raise the feed on his 
land. The result has been a heavy inroad upon the sup- 
ply, which has been checked by the large crops of this 
year, and which will induce the rearing of large numbers 
of the animals that supply the market. 

“The smaller grains are producing on a like generous 
scale to the oat crop and the spring wheat. The barley 
crop promises about one-quarter larger yield than last 
year, or approximately 200,000,000 bushels, nearly all the 
northern states reporting an increase, both in acreage 
and yield, while our reports from California show prac- 
tically the same yield as last season. 

“Our reports indicate a rye crop of 38,300,000 bushels, 
there being some decrease in the central northern states 
and considerable increase in the Northwest and West. 

“Potatoes, ranking next to wheat for human consump- 
tion, will yield 25 per cent more than a year ago—the 
garden vegetables are yielding plentifully. The high cost 
of living should decline some with the larger production 
of the table supplies. 

“The fruits have been as irregular as ordinarily in 
in the sectional character of their yields, and, on the 
whole, are greater the country over. The peach crop of 
the East and North does not promise as much as a year 
ago, but the southern crop, which is usually uncertain, 
is very large, and the northern markets are as plentifully 
supplied with this luscious fruit as in the late fall months, 
when the local crop is coming to the market. 

“Apples promise plentifully in the Ozark region, but 
in the central West the yield will be small, owing to the 
severe winter and late spring. In the north Pacific states 
the promise is exceptionally bright. The berry crop has 
been an ordinary one. 

“The country’s great agricultural export staple—cot- 
ton—will not reach the proportions of last year. The 
weather conditions, which interfered with bounteous har- 
vests of other crops a year ago, were excellent for the 
formation of the fruit, and the fleecy product of the 
southern fields expanded under the beneficent conditions 
to the plant development, and a record yield was secured. 
When our report was issued, showing a crop estimated 
in midsummer at 14,700,000 bales, with a possibility of 
exceeding 15,000,000 bales, the cotton trade was relying 
on a production around 14,000,000 bales. The plant main- 
tained its blooms until late in the fall, and fruited to mid- 


winter. The crop of 16,000,000 bales exceeded trade 
estimates. 


*Agricultural Department’s recent estimate includes unripe 
grains and legumes cut for forage. 
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“This year there has been too much rain in the south 
Atlantic and Gulf states to make a big yield. Texas and 
Oklahoma will probably be the only states to produce 
more than a year ago, and North Carolina has a promise 
as good as a year ago. The estimates of our correspond- 
ents indicate a crop this year around 13,000,000 bales at 
the outside. 

“The value of the cotton crop, with a reduction in 
the number of bales, will be as great to the planter as 
was the big yield of last year. This country produces 
two-thirds of the cotton of the world, most years a larger 
proportion. Of the 16,000,000 bales raised in the previous 
season 11,000,000 bales have been taken by Europe. Our 
local consumption is around 5,000,0¢0, and the price of 
the product depends upon the excess over that amount. 
The use of cotton is growing very rapidly, and where 
a 13,000,000-bale crop a few years ago was burdensome, it 
is now regarded*as under the world’s consumption. The 
price for which the new crop will sell at the period of 
maximum of movement will be much more than a year 
ago. 

“The other product of the soil that goes into the 
commercial field—fiax—will be larger than for the past 
two years. This important seed, which supplies the paint 
trade with linseed, and the feeder with oilcake, was so 
small the last two years as to cause impairment of the 
industries that rely upon its use. The acreage is larger 
this year, the climatic conditions in the Northwest, where 
the plant is grown, have been favorable, and something 
like old-time yields will be produced. 

“The cultivation of tobacco is on a larger scale than 
last year. The Burley type in the Kentucky-Tennessee 
region shows a large increase in acreage. The cigar type 
in the East and central West is developing under very 
favorable conditions. 

“Mississippi River floods were destructive of many 
sugar cane plantations this year, and the crop outcome 
in the submerged portions of the cane belt will be small. 
The beet sugar cultivation is increasing with the enlarge- 
ment of irrigation projects in the West, and the outlook 
this year is for a large crop. Prices of both types of 
sugar are not likely to be very high, as the beet sugar 
crop of Europe will be larger this year and Cuba has had 
an unusually large cane sugar campaign. 

“A volume of agricultural products, 20 per cent larger 
than last year, will return to the farming community the 
most profitable results of a decade. The industries of 
the country have been feeling the stimulus of the pros- 
perity of the tiller of the soil, and the ample supply of 
the needs of the people. The only prosperity is that 
which comes from the agricultural production, and that 
is assured.” 


Railroads, 


Railroad earnings are showing the better business 
tone of the country; the development has been slow, but 
constant; the tonnage handled has been ascending since 
the opening of the spring months, though the gross re- 
turns are not reflecting a very decided increase. The 
movement of the grain crops is somewhat slower on ac- 
count of their lateness. The future rather than the pass- 
ing period is the consolation of the railroad officials, who 
have had five years of hard work in making ends meet. 
Successive crop failures in the West dispelled the early 
summer mirages of good times just ahead, but this year 
the mirage has not dissolved with the nearness of vision. 
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The idle cars reported at the end of July were 69,000, 
comparing with 149,000 last year, and 133,000 two years 
ago. The demand for transportation service has been 
country wide during the past two months; in many sec 
tions there is scarcity of cars with which to handle the 
business offered. A condition of congestion of traffic is 
a trouble that the operating departments of the roads have 
before them in the early fall. It has been five years 
since such a condition was felt. Since then the traffic 
of the roads has proceeded along advancing lines, save 
the year immediately after the let down. The normal 
growth of the country means a growth of railroad. busi- 
ness during lean as well as fat years, but the serious 
difficulty in the past few years has been the heavy ex- 
pense to properly keep up with the normal growth. Larger 
gross earnings each year have been shown in the country 
as a whole, but the cost of operating was proportionately 
heavier, and there have been no surplus earnings to pro- 
vide upkeep and to anticipate future expansion. 

Gross earnings for the fiscal year ending with June 
show a small increase over the previous year; the net 
earnings were at a decrease. The gross gain was $50,- 
000,000, while the net fell $15,000,000 behind. Thus the 
costs of operating exceed the gross revenue by that 
amount. The transportation lines have been refused a 
share in the general advance in values and service, but 
compelled to meet the costs of the higher values in pay- 
ment for material and labor. Larger tonnage will, to 
some extent, offset this handicap, but by no means afford 
the relief desired, and so the railroad man contemplates 
the enlargement of business in the coming year with 
some misgivings. 

Labor troubles center about the railroads like flies 
about a sugar bowl, and there is rarely a year or a month 
that does not bring a lot of serious trouble over the wage 
question. In the past year the western roads were con- 
fronted with a strike of shopmen and demands that could 
not be met without surrendering direction of the shop 
to the men, and there was a consequent impairment of 
the service over a large part of the western territory: 
the situation has been worked out by the induction of 
new men, but the heavy losses entailed remain to be 
made up. The shopmen who lost out have been keeping 
up a ferment and striving to bring about a general strike 
over the country, but without effect. 


Recently the eastern roads have had a demand made 
upon them for higher wages to the trainmen, and con- 
ferences are being held to reach a settlement, With busi 
ness revival there is fear of more labor trouble than in 
the past year. 


Though unable to do all the things required, the 
railroads have been adding to their equipment and keep- 
ing up their improvements, by adding to the burden of 
charges to take care of the same. Much fresh capital 
has been needed, but with poor results shown in the 
earning line, so far as net or profitable results were con- 
cerned, the money market was not available for the 
absorption of all the required capital issues. With rising 
gross earnings and descending percentage upon capital 
stock and bonds, the problem of financing the roads has 
become one of great vexation. While the officials regard 
the. increase of the rate for the service performed, as 
essential and proper, as the increase in other lines of 
business, the national and state commissions~ have set 
aside all increases-as quickly as they have been made, 
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and in many instances reduced old rates to a lower basis. 
In 1907, when business of all kinds was at its top and 
railroads were enjoying a fair return upon the capital 
and able to secure additional capital, rentals, taxes and 
interest absorbed 17 per cent of the total income. Last 
year these items absorbed 22 per cent. 


New capital issues last year were less than the pre- 
vious one, through the inability to secure a market. The 
economy in expenditure of the previous year was main- 
tained, and very little new work was undertaken. Some 
of the larger trunk lines have done considerable rebuild- 
ing, but most of the work has been in the direction 
of maintenance. There has been considerable rebuilding 
undertaken the past two months, in view of the better 
crop outlook on the anticipation of taking care of the 
cost out of increased earnings for the coming year. 


The need of better terminal facilities in the larger 
cities, which was so evident five years ago, and a pressing 
necessity since then, has not been taken up to any great 
extent, and that problem is yet to be met and worked 
out, in the coming era of expansion. Comparatively little 
in the line of expansion has been undertaken in the past 
year, and no important new project was undertaken. 
The transcontinental lines have been laying out consid- 
erable work in the direction of double-tracking and align- 
ment, but nothing of great expenditure has been under- 
taken. 


The usual amount of equipment has been secured and 
larger orders than for some time have been placed with 
the car building plants. Much of the equipment in the 
way of new cars has been financed by the builders through 
ear trust contracts, the cost falling upon the roads over 
a long period of time. But the total volume of this kind 
of work is small in comparison with the entire expendi- 
ture along such lines. 

The extent to which the railroads have been hard 
pressed to maintain service in the past five years is 
shown in the increase of debt. Since 1907 to the close 
of 1912, fiscal year, the bonded debt has been increased 
1,946,000,000, the capital stock $1,124,000,000, and unfunded 
and floating debt $546,000,000; a total of $3,616,000,000, 
or 14 per cent. In the meantime gross earnings have in- 
creased 12 per cent, the cost of operation 13 per cent, 
net earnings 6 per cent, and it is out of the net earnings 
that the burden of carrying this increased indebtedness 
comes, 

There has been some criticism of the railroads being 
slow in keeping up improvements, but the reply of the 
railroad men is that they have kept up their end far 
better than other lines of business, and in doing so have 
increased their. burden to the limit of solvency for the 
returns received. 

With a small annual increase in business, the past 
three years of partial crop failure, the promise of average 
farming results this year should give the transportation 
companies a larger revenue than any period since 1907, 
but to what extent the costs of operations will reduce 
the profitable side of the business is yet to be ascertained. 
The seareity of common labor, of which the railroads 
are the largest users, suggests some difficulty in keeping 
pace with the demands upon them. 

Preparations for moving the crops have been general 
with the western roads, in the trans-Missouri region. 
There is a heavy traffic from the wheat harvest, and this 
is moving rapidly northward, where the yield promises to 
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be unusually abundant. The roads in the dry area of 
the past three years expect a record tonnage of out and 
in freight during the entire year to come. 

On the whole, the prospect for a big tonnage never 
looked more promising to the American railroad official 
than at the »present time. 

An official of a western road says: 

“There seems to be a desire to economize along cer- 
tain lines, but the money saved in certain directions is 
expended in improving conditions. General trade has 
slackened somewhat during the spring and summer, but 
there is every evidence of improvement this fall. The in- 
creased average yield of various crops in the middle West 
establishes a foundation for an improvement in business 
matters during the balance of 1912, and an effort is being 
made to increase the average product per acre by insisting 
on securing new and better seed. 

“T believe the political situation has been discounted, 
and I do not know of a previous presidential campaign 
which has exerted so little influence upon business as the 
present one. It seems to me that, although we may have 
different political views, no one is anxious to go so far 
as to cripple the commercial and industrial situation of 
the country. 

“I believe that the slowing up in business has been 
caused by these various contentions between the business 
men and the corporations by preventing capital from 
seeking further investments along industrial and com- 
mercial lines, but the valuable time devoted to the dis- 
cussion of subjects affecting the fundamental principles 
of the country’s business and the publicity of such dis- 
cussions, have proved to be generally beneficial, and, 
when our differences are finally disposed of, the leaders 
of all sides will then devote their energies to building 
up such lines as have been neglected.” , 

The president ‘of one of the Granger lines Says: 

“According to my observation, I would say that there 
has been a shortage of ordinary labor since the early 
spring, and wages are, therefore, higher than heretofore. 
Industries of all kinds in the territory traversed by our 
lines are working full time; some of them over time, 
and are all, apparently, in a prosperous condition. 

“The yield of all small grain will be far above an 
average this year, and this cannot fail to result in general 
prosperity. As to the political situation, I would say that 
I am of the opinion that business has finally lifted itself 
above political considerations, and that it is no longer a 
serious unsettling factor.” 


Railroad Equipment. 


Preparation for a heavy tonnage is being made with 
all speed by the railroads, and the equipment manufac- 
turers are reporting a rush of work which is speeding 
their plants up to capacity limits. There had been a 
lull of three years in the equipment lines that depend 
upon the steam roads. The officials of the railroads were 
not to blame for the withholding of orders. The dete- 
rioration of rolling stock and rails is constant. It has 
been a matter of finance; the ability to dispose of securi- 
ties was not present; the small earnings of the property 
after expenses and interest charges would not justify 
large replacement. 

A few of the larger manufacturers of equipment, such 
as car makers, with ample capital, have had a fairly good 
run of business, by financing the business through car 
trusts, and in some instances carrying the property. 
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The scarcity of labor is the only complaint that is 
being made. The rise in materials is noted, and expec- 
tancy of constant increase in the costs with the develop- 
ment of all lines of activity. Some of our correspondents 
report business 100 per cent better than at this time 
last year. 

One of the leading car building concerns furnishes the 
following: 

“In the railway car building business there seems to 
be quite a good deal of activity manifest at the present 
time in the way of inquiries for both passenger and freight 
cars. 

“We believe the prospect of large crops this fall is 
responsible for contemplated purchase of freight equip- 
ment. 

“We do not believe the railroads of this country have 
purchased sufficient equipment to meet their requirements 
during the past two or three years. This, no doubt, is 
accounted for in the fact that they have met with so 
much adverse legislation and compulsory reduction in 
rates while their expenses are constantly increasing. 

“We believe it is essential to the prosperity of our 
country that the railroads be treated fairly in the matter 
of rate regulation. A large percentage of the industries 
of the country are dependent upon the railroads for ex- 
istence and the railroads are entitled to a sufficient in- 
come to allow them to make necessary improvements 
and to purchase the required amount of rolling stock 
equipment. This will not only benefit the industries 
dependent upon them, but would be a benefit to the trav- 
eling and shipping public as well. 

“A year ago we were employing about 1,531 men; 
to-day, we are employing 1,617 men. This number will 
be increased by three or four hundred men within the 
next ninety days. When we are running up to our maxi- 
mum capacity we employ about 3,500 men.” 


The head of a manufacturer of supplies says: 


“In the first place, we consider that labor is well 
employed, and entirely satisfied, and a most certain baro- 
meter of this we find is the number of unskilled laborers 
waiting at our gates at the beginning of each week for 
employment. In periods of dullness this number is al- 
ways large, but when our shops and those of other manu- 
facturers in the neighborhood are running at full capacity, 
the number of these laborers waiting at our gates is very 
much reduced. At the present time we find the number 
of men waiting for work is greatly diminished, which 
indicates to us that not only our shops but others gen- 
erally are reflecting this improved condition for labor. 

“We have not observed any slackening tendency in 
trade, but on the other hand there is a general and steady 
improvement all along the line, and we also feel that with 
the reported excellent conditions of the crops in the south 
and the west, we are just about to enter upon a period 
of prosperity, which will extend well into the year 1913.” 

An eastern locomotive building official says: 

“During the last three months, a decided improve- 
ment has been noticed in the demand for motive power, 
and despite the political situation, we have a large volume 
of unfilled orders which will require the capacity of our 
works for the next four months.” 

The head of a Chicago house writes: 

“Regarding the car and locomotive business, am 
pleased to state that, in my opinion, we are about con- 
fronted with the largest volume of new motive power and 
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equipment orders which has heretofore. been known or 
expected. 

“New steel passenger and freight cars to the largest 
number and value ever before bought must now be built, 
together with a corresponding amount of necessary mod 
ern locomotives to haul them. This end of all railroad 
systems, without exception, has run down to the greatest 
extent. 

“The year 1913 will undoubtedly begin the new era 
of modern railroad equipment business, which means’ that 
all the larger works and all their accessary plants who 
furnish the manufacturers and the railroads their ma- 
terials, will be taxed to their utmost capacity to keep 
pace with the demand. 

“With the cash derived from the handling of the 
largest crops known, the railroads will then be in posi- 
tion to square off their present debts and leave their 
credit free for the financing of this large amount of 
equipment so badly needed. With the railroads so far 
behind financially as they now are, the builders are not 
justified in financing any more equipment orders than 
enough to keep themselves going. Besides this the pro- 
ceeds derived from the immense tonnage so soon to be 
moved, will benefit equally all classes and systems of 
railroads, allowing the money to go directly into the 
proper hands, where it belongs; this being brought about 
by reason of new railroad rate laws now so well tested, 
construed and understood. In other words the money 
earned will all go back into the railroads where it justly 
belongs, and all of which will greatly benefit all branches 
of the car and locomotive industry.” 


nn 


TO SHIPPERS. 


LOAD TO THE LIMIT, BUT DON’T WAIT 
FOR DELIVERIES TO COMPLETE A LOAD. 





Postpones Effective Date 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
On account of the great variety of interests involved 
by réason of its order in the complaint of the Board of 
Trade of Morristown, Tenn., et al., against the Atlantic 
Coast Line and others, the Commission on August 23 
postponed the effective date of the order therein as 
Fourth Section Application No. 1548 from September 1 
to such time as the Commission has time and oppor- 
tunity to act upon the applications of the carriers from 
the provisions of the fourth section, with respect to 
rates from New York to Savannah, Brunswick, Jackson- 
ville, Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans, Augusta, Mem 
phis, Macon, Columbus, Albany, Montgomery, Selma, 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Athens, Jackson; Miss., Cordele 
and Rome, Ga., and Meridian, Miss., can be passed upon. 
The effective date of the order, September 1, was 
fixed on June 4, the day when it was issued, with an 
idea that the railroads would be able to adjust them- 
selves to the conditions that would be produced by the 
reduction ordered to Morristown, which the Commission 
held to be strictly intermediate between Bristol, Tenn.- 
Va., and Knoxville, on the line of the Southern, if they 
worked diligently, by the time fixed. 
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SALT RATE CASE UP AGAIN 


Michigan and Ohio Salt Producers Complain 
of Local Rates frdm Chicago and 
Milwaukee 





Echoes of the cases involving rates on salt by 
poat and rail lines to Chicago and Milwaukee, which 
were temporarily disposed of by the decision of the 
Commission last spring (TRAFFIC WoRLD, May 11, 1912, 
page 936) in an action brought by the same parties, are 
heard again in a complaint just filed on behalf of the 
Colonial Salt Co. and ten other salt companies against 
about one hundred carriers, in which it is claimed that 
the reduction in local rates west from Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, by tariffs filed following the decision referred 
to, are unjust to complainants because the previous dif- 
ferentials from the Ohio and Michigan fields were there- 
by destroyed. Most of the facts are set forth in the 
following abstract of the complaint filed by Walter E. 
McCornack, attorney for complainants. 


The complainants distribute the salt in carloads by 
means of the defendant railroads wherever they may 
run in competition with the Morton Salt Co. of Chicago 
and the Ludington Salt Co. of Milwaukee, these latter 
salt companies acting as distributing agents for various 
salt producers, drawing their salt to the distributing 
points of Chicago and Milwaukee by means of water 
transportation for the most part from Manistee and 
Ludington, though the Morton Salt Co. brings salt to 
Chicago from Port Huron, St. Clair and Wyandotte, in 
eastern Michigan, and from Retsof, N. Y. 


Previous to July 1, 1912, the Morton and Ludington 
salt companies transported salt from the point of origin 
(Manistee, Ludington, Port Huron, Retsof, etc.) to the 
destination of the purchaser (for example, Des Moines) 
by means of joint rates between certain boat lines and 
certain defendant railroads, the Morton Salt Co. using 
for its water haul the Michigan, Indiana & Illinois Line, 
and the Ludington Salt Co. the Ludington Transporta- 
tion Co. The tariffs publishing these joint rates gave 
to these salt companies the privilege of stopping the 
salt while in transit at their places of business in Mil- 
waukee and Chicago. By Supplement 6 to W. H. Hos- 
mer’s I. C. C. No. A174 and Supplement 27 to W. H. 
Hosmer’s I. C. C. No. A21, effective July 1, 1912, these 
water and rail joint rates were canceled, thus restoring 
conditions as they had previously existed before the 
joint rates with the boat lines were established, for 
them, these salt companies brought the salt to their 
warehouses by boat at their own expense, sending the 
salt out of Chicago or Milwaukee to the purchaser on 
the existing local rates. These cancelations of the 
joint rates between the boat lines and defendants were 
brought about by the decision of the Commission in 
case No. 3942, Colonial Salt Co. et al. vs. Michigan, In- 
diana & Illinois Line et al., reported in 23 I. C. C. Rep., 
page 358, whereby it was decided that the existence of 
the said joint rates, with transit privileges at the places 
of business of the Morton and Ludington salt companies, 
was in violation of the Elkins Act, in this, that the salt 
companies were affiliated with the boat line by common 
Stock ownership, and the division of the joint rates going 
from the rail carriers to the boat line for the perform- 
ance of its part of the haul inured to the benefit of the 
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salt companies the same as if the railroads gave it 
directly to them. 

During all the time of the existence of these joint 
rates the rates applying to the transportation of salt 
from within the. Michigan and Ohio salt fields, via all- 
rail routes (and water and rail routes previous to the 
cancelation of the joint rates) to the points of destina- 
tion, were based not on distance or mileage, but on a 
certain differential over the rates contemporaneously 
applying on salt from Chicago and Milwaukee to the 
same destinations, the rates from Chicago and Mil- 
waukee being the same. The rates from Manistee, Lud- 
ington, Detroit, Port Huron, Delray, Wyandotte, St. Clair, 
Saginaw and Marine City, Mich., were blanketed under 
one rate of 2 1-3 cents over the rates from Chicago 
and Milwaukee. The rates from the Ohio field were also 
grouped at a rate of 3 1-3 cents per hundred pounds 
over the Chicago rate. W. H. Hosmer’s I. C. C. No. 
A21. provides that the rates from the Ohio field will be 
“1 cent above group 1 rates.” Group 1 is the Michigan 
field. W. H. Hosmer’s I. C. C. No. A174 provides that 
the Ohio rates “will be three and one-third cents per 
hundred pounds higher than (group 3) Chicago rates 
named herein.” 

But immediately after the cancelation of the joint 
rates between the aforesaid boat lines and defendant car- 
riers the defendant railroads leading west from Milwau- 
kee and Chicago reduced the local rates on salt from Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee to destination to the amount of 
1 2-3 cents, effective July 8, 1912. Though the car- 
riers which reduced the rates from Chicago and Mil- 
waukee publish or concur in joint rates on salt from the 
Michigan and Ohio fields, the rates from these fields 
were not reduced, and the differential of 2 1-3 cents 
which before had been enjoyed by the Michigan field 
and of 3 1-3 cents by-the Ohio field were destroyed, 
Michigan after such reduction and now having a differ- 
ential of 4 cents and Ohio of 5 cénts per hundred 
pounds over the Chicago and Milwaukee rates. 

The complainants represent that the reducing of 
the Chicago and Milwaukee rates leading west from 
Chicago and Milwaukee without at the same time lower- 
ing to the same amount, 1 2-3 cents, the rates from 
the Michigan and Ohio salt fields was in violation of 
section 3 of the Act of regulating commerce, and that 
such act will perpetuate the unlawful monopoly in the 
sale of salt acquired by the Morton and Ludington salt 
companies by virtue of the existence of unlawful divi- 
sions between the boat lines and defendants. 

The complainants also allege that the rates now 
published are unduly preferential in favor of Chicago 
and Milwaukee. 

The complainants claim reparation covering a period 
of two years in an amount to be based on the rate 
the Commission may find to be just. 


REGULATES MILWAUKEE UTILITIES. 

In the matter of the investigation by the railroad com- 
mission on its own motion of the rates, rules and regu- 
lations of the light and power companies of Milwaukee, 
namely, the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co., the 
Plankinton Electric Light & Power Co., the Commonwealth 
Power Co., the Wells Power Co., the Railway Exchange 
Building Co., the Colby & Abbott Building Co. and the 
Moliter & Hummell Realty Co., the railroad commission 
on August 20 issued its order fixing the rates and pre- 
scribing uniform rules and regulations for their conduct. 
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URGES R. R. CO-OPERATION 


National Industrial Traffic League Urges Co- 
operetion of Railroads and Shippers 
to Prevent Car Shortage 








In view of the fact that industrial and commercial 
organizations all over the country have been very active 
in circularizing the trade with reference to the neces- 
sity of putting forth every effort to prevent a shortage 
of freight cars, it has been suggested to J. M. Belleville, 
president National Industrial Traffic League, that the 
shipping public would like to know what the railroads 
themselves are doing to prevent serious congestion. The 
league has therefore issued the following circular urging 
railroads to make special efforts on their own behalf 
and assuring them the co-operation of the members of 
that body: 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 26, 1912. 
To All Railroads and Shippers: 

The National Industrial Traffic League, representing 
practically all commercial organizations and shippers 
throughout the United States, appreciates to the full 
the value of co-operation by its members to the end 
that freight equipment, during the period of extraordinary 
traffic movement predicted, may be utilized to the 
gréatest degree possible. It accordingly has issued a 
circular calling the attention of all its members, -and 
of all shippers and receivers of freight, to the necessity 
of loading cars as heavily as possible, of limiting orders 
for cars both as to the time of ordering and numbering 
of cars ordered to actual necessities, and of loading and 
unloading cars with the greatest possible despatch. 

Similar circulars of warning have also been sent out 
by various commercial bodies, and by traffic managers 
of practically all of our large industrial concerns, mem- 
bers of our organization. 

In addition to the above action, and as supplemen- 
tary thereto, the league now wishes to call upon the 
railways and urge them to do their even more important 
part in the matter by making adequate and thorough 
preparations for the threatened shortage. There are 
certain places in the country where, to-day, a congestion 
of freight is reported, at least to the extent that prompt 
transportation and switching service are not being 
furnished on account of congestion in freight yards or 
other railroad causes, 

The league urges the railroad companies to make 
special efforts immediately to clean up their roads com- 
pletely; to employ all the extra forces necessary to put 
their freight equipment and their motive power, par- 
ticularly switching power, in as complete repair as pos- 
pible, and to hurry forward all proposed additions to 
sidetracks, yards or other work that have been laid out, 
so that when the emergency comes they will not be de- 
layed by heavy construction work that so seriously de- 
lays traffic, also to urge upon their operating depart- 
ments the importance of promptly unloading coal and 
other material for company use. 

By appropriate and concerted action of carriers and 
shippers, the coming expansion of business may be made 
an unalloyed blessing through the elimination of the 
congestion, delay and car shortage that in the past have 
so almost invariably accompanied extraordinary traffic 
movement, and have so seriously restricted “Prosperity.” 
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What is imperatively needed in the present crisis 
is real co-operation of the broadest kind, and for this 
the National Industrial Traffic League stands ready. 
W. D. Hurlbut, J. M. Belleville, 

Secretary. President. 





Punnicdinenis Reflects Conditions 





That the earnings of no single railroad reflect the 
trade conditions of the United States more faithfully than 
those of the Pennsylvania Railroad, is the statement made 
in a recent number of “The Statist,” a leading journal of 
finance and trade, in England. It is pointed out that 
from decade to decade the traffic of the Pennsylvania and 
its earnings have shown a vast increase in consequence 
of the expansion in the wealth, income and trade of ‘the 
country. 

Referring to the present business outlook, “The 
Statist” says: “Already the recovery has commenced, 
and since last October the gross earnings of the railroad 
have shown expansion. For the first five months of 1912 
the expansion in gross earnings has been $5,444,000, or 
nearly 9 per cent. The volume of American trade largely 
depends upon the abundance of the crops, and inasmuch 
as the harvest of 1912, other than winter wheat, promises 
to be large, a great expansion in the traffic and earnings 
of the Pennsylvania is assured. 

“Tf the traffic of the Pennsylvania shows the normal 
rate of expansion in the next few years, as we confidently 
anticipate it will do, the increase in the ‘profits of the 
undertaking should prove substantial. In recent years 
the company has constructed additional lines of railway 
along the whole length of its system, and it is now in a 
position to operate economically a much larger traffic than 
it enjoys. Consequently, an increase in traffic for the 
next few years will not mean a corresponding increase of 
capital charges, but will bring a large expansion in profit 
for dividend.” 

Calling attention to the earnings of the Pennsylvania 
last year, “The Statist” refers to the fact that “the com- 
pany earned a profit of no less than $37,000,000 for divi- 
dend upon its common stock, equal to 8.55 per cent on 
the stock, a figure nearly as large as that of the previous 
year, and, after paying a dividend of 6 per cent, there 
was a balance of over $11,000,000 for improvements and 
capital purposes. The maintenance of the freight rate, 
with economy of operation arising from the skill with 
which the traffic is now dealt, and with the absence of 
any large capital expenditures, should mean a large in- 
crease of profit.” 

“The Statist” also points out the fact that the rapid 
expansion in the Pennsylvania’s business is a matter of 
great importance to shareholders. It says: “It is very 
much more profitable to participate in the welfare of an 
undertaking which practically doubles its business every 
ten years, and which can profitably employ large addi- 
tional amounts of capital from time to time, than it is 
to have an interest in an undertaking which adds but 
slowly to its business and needs no additional capital. 
With regard to the Pennsylvania Railroad, account has to 
be had of the fact that the freight traffic is already han- 
died in a very economical manner, and that in consequence 
of this economy the expenditures of capital in proportion 
to the traffic are much smaller than they otherwise would 
be. Still, when the growth of traffic is so rapid, it is not 
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possible to avoid large capital outlays, even with the 
most scientific handling of the traffic, and, inasmuch as 
the shareholders of the Pennsylvania are receiving a 6 
per cent dividend and the company is earning a still larger 
percentage, increases of capital are welcomed, not de- 
plored.” 


The article calls particular attention to the asset 
value of the Pennsylvania Railroad system, which is said 
to be probably twice as great as its book value. Con- 
tinuing, it says, that “in the past ten years alone the 
company has devoted something like $200,000,000 of profits 
to capital purposes. But beyond the sums expended from 
profits are the amounts charged to expenses. If allowance 
be made for this, the sums actually expended by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad upon its road and property have prob- 
ably been twice as great as the sums charged to capital. 
Of course, this calculation takes no account whatever of 
the enormous increase in the value of land and property 
which has occurred in the United States since the Penn- 
sylvania was constructed. 


“In brief, the position of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
is exceedingly strong from every point-of view, and as 
its traffic grows in the next few years its profits are likely 
to show large expansion.” 





TO CARRIER’S AGENTS. 


WHEN GRAIN MOVES IT COMES IN 
BUNCHES. DON’T LET CARS GET BUNCHED 
IN YOUR YARD. 


LL A LL 


DECREASES PEACH MINIMUM. 


The Public Service Commission of New York, second 
district, has received notice from the New York Central 
& Hudson River that it has established a minimum car- 
load weight of 15,000 pounds on fresh peaches in carloads 
between all stations on the New York Central and West 
Shore roads. Also from points on the New York Central 
to points on the lines of connecting carriers east of and 
neluding Buffalo and Pittsburgh, and also including New 
England points. The new Official Classification in effect 
March 1 increased the minimum weight on fresh peaches 
from 15,000 to 20,000 pounds. A complaint was made 
to the commission by the Lake Avenue Fruit Farms and 
Nursery of Williamson, N. Y., as to increase in minimum 
weight. After calling the attention of the company to 
the complaint, the old minimum weight was restored. 





WASHINGTON EXPRESS HEARING. 


The express company hearing, which was set before 
the public service commission of Washington for August 
15 at Olympia, has been continued to October 15 with 
the consent of the complainant, the Transportation Bureau 
of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. The commission 
is how engaged in gathering data as to the valuation of 
the various companies and the business done in Washing- 
ton. The express companies are engaged in digesting 
the recent Interstate Commerce Commission express or- 
der, and, as it is anticipated that it will afford some relief, 
the situation will be materially changed, and the public 
service commission desires to have all possible facts at 
the time of the hearing. 
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STUART ON WAGE INCREASE 


Erie Vice-President Discusses Before Wage 
Arbitration Board Effect of Engi- 
neers’ Wage Increase 








In the hearing before arbitrators appointed to settle 
the differences between the eastern railroads and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers in the matter of 
wages, one of the witnesses, J. C. Stuart, vice-president of 
the Erie, gave an extended exposition of the interest of 
the public in the matter of the demand for increase, in 
connection with the restrictions placed upon railroad op- 
eration by various laws and regulative bodies. The fol- 
lowing are some extracts from this testimony: 


We have had a great deal of able testimony here in 
regard to the cases we are severally representing, and I 
have mentally divided it into the parties of the second 
part and the parties of the third part. The party of the 
first part has not been very ably defended, and I assume, 
from my thought, that the party of the first part is the 
public, who pays the freight. 

In my discussions with labor leaders and employers 
generally, in regard to what has led up to this conference, 
the apparent feeling is that the public are not very 
much interested in the raising of the rates; that the wage 
increase is a similar proposition; you raise your pay, and 
you raise your rates, and then everything is harmonious. 


Now, while I have not been retained to represent 
the public specifically, and would not be authorized to 
speak generally for the public, yet the public is on record 
and I might be pardoned for reciting a few things as 
indicated by the public, because railway employes do not 
fully realize it, and if they do fully realize it, they do not 
admit it. And I would like to recite briefly the conditions 
under the federal and state laws, wherein the public do 
regulate railroads, and to what extent. The specific things, 
either under state or federal laws, in whole or in part: 

Financing through the process of issuance of bonds 
and stocks, in the maintenance of way and construction 
of stations, elimination of grade crossings, crossings of 
new lines at grade, the general character of track, main- 
tenance of equipment, boiler inspection, safety appliances, 
steel cars, and so forth. In the transportation expense, 
the eight and nine hour law, sixteen-hour law, full crews, 
train service, time of trains, employes’ compensation act, 
wages through Erdman act, mediation and arbitration. 

The New York state law, looked upon as the last 
word in regulation of railroads, bestows upon the com- 
mission greater power than possessed by a railroad man- 
ager. This leaves but one remaining responsibility to the 
investor, namely, the burden of the loss of his investment. 

In connection with the control by the people, I should 
like to quote a few things that have been said by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as a whole, in regard 
to the investigation of the advance of rates by carriers 
in the Official Classification territory under date of Feb. 
22, 1911. They state: 

“Advances are justified” (they refer to the advances 
asked for) “upon the ground that the cost of operating 
has so increased that, although gross operating income 
has continued to grow, the net operating income has be- 
come and is insufficient. Some claim was put forward 
by certain carriers that certain of these advances were 
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justifiable upon grounds other than the need of additional 


revenue, but this is not much insisted upon. The justifi- 
cation presented by the carriers is the want of additional 
revenue, and the question presented to us is: Are these 
defendants justified in laying this additional transporta- 
tion burden upon the public, for the purpose of obtaining 
greater net revenue? 

“Strictly speaking, this Commission has no jurisdic- 
tion to hear and determine that question. We have no 
authority, as such, to say what amount these carriers 
shall earn, nor to establish a schedule of rates which will 
permit them to earn that amount. Our authority is lim- 
ited to inquiring into the reasonableness of a particular 
rate or rates and establishing that rate or practice which 
is found lawful, in place of the one condemned as unlawful. 

“This Commission must stand for the entire public, 
including the railways. It cannot accede to the mere 
wish of any class; it must recognize the just demands of 
all classes; and it must have in mind those who do not 
appear as well as those who are represented before it. 

“Next to agriculture our railroads are the greatest 
single industry. In their ordinary maintenance and oper- 
ation great number of laborers and vast quantities of sup- 
plies are used. 


“There is another aspect in which this stock and bond 
factor is important. The government has invited private 
capital to invest in the construction and operation of 
these public utilities. While it might have established 
the rate, it has left that to competitive forces. The public 
has for many years known the results of the operations 
of these defendants, and their securities have thereby 
acquired certain values upon the market. At these values 
enormous private investments have been made. -We were 
told upon the hearing of the extent to which savings 
banks and insurance companies held the securities, es- 
pecially the bonds, of these railways. We know that 
private investors have bought, not for speculative pur- 
poses, but as legitimate and permanent investments, large 
amounts of the stocks of many of these companies, 


“Now, this government having permitted this to be 
done, cannot close its eyes to the fact that it has been 
done. We cannot be oblivious to the effect of our action 
upon the value of these investments which have been 
made in good faith. In this view the market value of 
these stocks and bonds for the past ten years certainly, 
and the effect which our action may have upon their 
market value for the future, must be considered. We 
cannot of course allow such rates as will in all cases guar- 
antee or perpetuate the prices at which these stocks have 
been bought, but in viewing the entire situation we should 
have that price in mind. 


“It seems fair to assume, therefore, that the general 
cost to the railroad of its supplies will not be greater 
in the immediate future than it has been in the immediate 
past. 

“The same remark would seem to apply to wages as 
they stand after the recent increases. Railroad labor, 
certainly organized railroad labor, is probably as well 
paid, and some say, better paid, than labor of other kinds, 
upon the average. Railroad employes will hardly expect 
to receive wages which exceed those paid to other forms 
of labor for the same grade of service, and this Com- 
mission certainly could not permit the charging of rates 
for the purpose of enabling railroads to pay their laborers 
extravagant compensation as measured by the general 
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average compensation paid labor in this country'as a 
whole. 

“It is likely, therefore, that the labor item of these 
railroads will not in the immediate future much increase 
unless there should be a general advance in all prices. 

“The demands of the public will continue to add beth 
to the expense of operation and to the cost of the plant. 
Greater safety of operation will be insisted upon, and this 
will require the outlay-of considerable sums upon ways 
and structures, and also extensive changes in equipment, 
and will still further add to the cost of operation itself, 
by requiring the employment of additional men and the 
use of those men under different conditions. 

“It is also probable that taxes will continue to increase 
more rapidly than the increase in the value of the prop- 
erty. 

“Just how much all this will add to the cost of the 
operation or to the capital account upon which earnings 
may be demanded cannot be predicted with any degree 
of certainty. 

“It was said by railway representatives that this in- 
crease in expenses can no longer be offset by the intro- 
duction of further economies in the future as in the past, 
and it seems probable that the same sort of economics 
cannot be relied upon to the same extent. Grades have 
already been reduced and curves eliminated, so that little 
remains to be done upon our first-class railway systems 
in that direction. 

“To recapitulate: 

“The cost of supplies will not much advance. 

“Wages will not much increase. 

“The demands of the public will continue to grow. 

“Traffic will increase, but the same advantage may 
not accrue to carriers in this territory in the future as 
in the past. . 

“Something should be expected from the introduction 
of additional economies, but perhaps not to the same ex- 
tent as in the past. 

“Their conclusion in refusing the rate increase is as 
follows: 

“If actual results should demonstrate that our forecast 
of the future is wrong, there might be ground for asking a 
further consideration of this subject.” 

“But it should be further said that before any general 
advance can be permitted it must appear proper with 
reasonable certainty that carriers have exercised proper 
economy in the purchase of their supplies, in the payment 
of their wages, and in the general conduct of their busi- 
ness.” 


Now, gentlemen, that is the last word from the 
people, as represented by those who are qualified, and who 
are authorized to represent the people. 

I assume that economies in the payment of wages 
would apply in the same manner that it did to economy 
in the purchase of supplies. I presume they intended, in 
supplies, that we would enter the market and that we 
would buy at the lowest price, and in the labor market I 
assume the railroads would be expected to purchase their 
labor at the market price, or the best price they could get. 


Now, here is one thing that I feel constrained to 
bring to your attention. My apology for doing it is based 
On my own personal experience. The reason that you 
gentlemen are sitting before us here is because the rail- 
road employes and the railroad officers aré* unable to 
agree, for apparently good and sufficient reasons, and the 
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reason we failed to agree was that we had nothing to 
give. 

The community was confronted by a crisis, and it is 
needless for me to enlarge upon the gravity of that crisis. 
I can simply say, to avoid that crisis, the chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, the commis- 
sioner of labor and the presiding judge of the Commerce 
Court jointly selected you gentlemen. 

We have not settled anyhing as yet. We might settle 
what I might call this local affair, but is the country to be 
confronted with a crisis every few months, or are we to 
go through all of this difficulty without learning a lesson? 
I think not. I think, and I am in hope, that this is only 
a stepping stone for a better solution of these difficulties. 

If you gentlemen fail to grant the engineers all they 
ask for, will they be satisfied? 

At the end of the year there is no doubt, based on 
previous experience, that this country will again be con- 
fronted with a crisis. 


Taking the other side of it: If the railroads lose all 
this, will they be any better off than they are, in their 
inability to meet these conditions that I have cited, and 
to meet the public requirements? 


There is an organization as large as the one we are 
dealing with, that is waiting to have this case concluded. 
They have indicated to me that they would be glad to 
have this commission take the case over while they are 
sitting here, but I have seen no inclination on the part 
of the commission to do it. If they will do it, we wouid 
be delighted to have them; but, the presumption is, they 
will not. We will again be confronted with this same 
crisis, and we will have to go again through all of this. 
And it is a great pity if the public are to be alarmed 
every three or four months or more and if the railroads 
and the employes are to be required to go to this expense 
and take the time of men whose time is really required at 
other places, and never discover a process of settlement. 
That is the situation, and that is what prompts me to read 
a few lines to you, as to my personal views on what I 
think is a very important matter, that is, the responsibility 
of labor organizations. 


During the past decade wage demands and public re- 
quirements have constantly increased and become more 
pronounced, gradually reducing the net revenue. 

The reduction has continued until the railroads are 
unable to continue wage increases, and this has produced 
a serious and new condition which should be fairly con- 
sidered in the interest of the common carrier and the 
whole public. These conditions have developed the “con- 
certed movement,” so called, and the elimination of indi- 
vidual conferences and consideration between railroad 
companies and their organized employes. Organized labor 
has been growing more powerful, and is now controlled 
by able and aggressive leaders, who have organized so- 
called “legislative boards,’ in Washington, and the ma- 
jority of states, and it is conceded that the machinery 
of these legislative boards is well organized and all power- 
ful. 

The power invested in the labor leaders, with the 
absence of responsibility, is alarming. While they have 
thesyote and indorsement of the men they represent, yet 
it is apparent to those who know that the moving spirit 
is the leader, or the leader and his staff. 

In the past five years the company I represent has 
received five strike votes. The leader in charge claimed 


he had the power to stop the highways of this country 
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and expressed his intention to exercise it; to appreciate 
the gravity of this situation, imagine any other individual 
—a president of a railroad, or its directors, assuming to 
stop the public highways for any reason and deprive 
forty to fifty millions of citizens of the necessities of life! 

If such an attempt were made, some lawful drastic 
action would immediately follow, and yet, at this period, 
there is no law to cover the action, or determine the 
responsibility of the leaders who possess this greater 
power and who have repeatedly stated their intention to 
exercise it. The best test of their power is for the general 
public to attempt to pass a federal law to place respon- 
sibility upon organized labor engaged in interstate traffic. 
If the common carriers are responsible to the public, as 
operating agent, why should not employes, organized or 
otherwise, be held responsible to some extent to perform 
their duties to the public, as part of the complete trans- 
portation organization? Organized labor appears to resent 
every effort to apply responsibility. 

There need be no undue sentiment regarding any class 
of labor we are dealing with. It is all honorable and 
worthy of its hire. The engineers are engaged in a very 
laudable desire to secure an increase in their compensa- 
tion, but it was clearly explained to them the inability 
to pay; but such evidence was not effective, and it is 
regretted that one of the strongest and most intelligent 
of organizations is not influenced by the inability to pay, 
which is essential to a proper solution of industrial prob- 
lems. A president of a strong labor organization, within 
a year, requesting a substantial increase, was asked by 
the committee whether he had considered the ability of 
the railroads to pay, and where the money was to come 
from; he replied that he was not a financier and really 
did not know, and yet he had the power to stop the wheels 
on every railroad in the United States. 

Organized labor is constant in its endeavor to benefit 
its members and has done good, but it should guard against 
the danger of unlimited power. Great power, unrestricted 
and constantly successful, requires a broader control, 
consideration and direction, and there is constant danger 
that in the exercise of such power it may encroach upon 
the right of those not possessed of equal power and 
strength. 


Stating my own personal views, it is proper to regu- 
late the common carrier, but it is equally as essential 
to regulate labor organizations engaged in public trans- 
portation, the purpose being to maintain the principle of 
property rights and the continued prosperity of this 
country under our immediate civilization; these observa- 
tions and conclusions are given in no offensive spirit. 
Organized labor is an institution, and, in the conduct of 
quasi-public properties, it should share in public regulation 
to the same general extent, now, or in future, exercised 
over transportation. 


You might say, “What has that got to do with this 
wage increase?” I am taking some liberty with you, gen- 
tlemen, in submitting that, hoping that it may find a way 
—a step—perhaps the first step in the direction of better 
things. 





FO SHIPPERS AND CONSIGNEES. 


CARS ARE BUILT FOR TRANSPORTATION, 
NOT FOR STORAGE. 
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RAILWAY-OWNED VESSELS 


New Haven Vice-President Says Provisions of 
Panama Canal Bill Take Property With- 
out Process of Law 








The feeling of railroads having large interests in 
steamship lines toward the proposal to bar such ships 
from the Panama Canal is indicated by a statement issued 
by E. G. Buckland, vice-president New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. Mr. Buckland says: 

“There is a grave question whether Congress has 
fixed a definite standard to govern the Commission in de- 
termining whether railroad-owned ships may be operated 
after July 1, 1914. The terms ‘in the interest of the 
public,’ ‘advantage to the convenience and commerce of 
the people,’ ‘exclude, prevent or reduce competition’ are 
too vague and uncertain expressions to form a standard 
by which the Commission may be governed. ; 

“To impose upon only railroad-owned ships the obli- 
gation to publish and observe port to port schedules, while 
leaving other ships free as gt present; to make it un- 
lawful to continue to operate a line like the Fall River 
Line, which the railroad originally built, the reputation 
and good will of which it has developed; to compel it in 
effect to tie up its boats because they are useless else- 
where; to compel it to sell them at a ruinous loss; all 
these are taking property without due process of law. 

“To compel a railroad to build a track to a wharf 
over land which it does not own and which it has no 
power to acquire is clearly beyond the power of Congress 
or the Commission. Yet this is what is attempted. 

“Hearings on the Panama Canal bill were begun at 
the Canal Zone in December, 1911. They were continued 


at Washington up to March 14, 1912, when the hearings ~ 


were closed. During all of this time the only subjects 
considered were those indicated by the title; that is to 
say, ‘the opening, maintenance, protection and operation 
of the Panama Canal and the sanitation and government 
of the Canal Zone.’ At no time was there any thought 
of amending the interstate commerce law by this bill. 
At no time was there any talk of prohibiting railroads 
from operating steamboats, excepting steamboats running 
through the canal. 


“The law has distinctly favored railroads extending 
their lines, constructing new lines and adding shorter and 
better lines between common points, even though the 
effect is to bring them in competition with their existing 
lines. It has always been thought that the more trans- 
portation a railroad company could offer the better the 
public would be served. Section 11, however, reverses this 
policy regarding water lines heretofore constructed by 
railroads and used in competition with them. The effect 
of this portion of section enacted is seen in the follow- 
ing statement before the Senate committee by George 
Stuart Patterson, general solicitor of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co.: 

“*The Pennylvania Railroad Co. reaches New York 
City either through the tunnel or by the ferries operated 
from Jersey City. Under the bill those ferries disap- 


pear, and it means that everybody who travels by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad system would have to go uptown.’ 

“So, also, the Long Island Railroad Co., a part of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad system, serving all of Long 
Island, reaches New York City either by the tunnel under 
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the East River or by the boats from Long Island City to 
lower New York. Under this bill the Long Island Rail- 
road Co, will be compelled to part with these boats, and 
this whole residential section of Long Island will be 
compelled to use the uptown rail terminal instead of, as 
at the present time, being able to go downtown by boat 


“We have another situation: The New York, Phila- 
delphia & Norfolk Railroad Co. runs from Norfolk to a 
connection with the Pennsylvania Railroad system at 
Delmar. The traffic of the New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk Railroad Co. is handled between Cape Charles 
and Norfolk by boat. Under this bill that boat servic: 
has to be given up, and you might just as well prohibit 
the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad Co. fron 
continuing further in business. 

“One hundred per cent of the traffic which the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system from the South and from th« 
East gives the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail 
road Co. is handled by car floats and lighters from Jer 
sey City. In handling that traffic it competes with th¢« 
traffic which moves all rail via the New Haven road and 
its through southern connections over the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge; and under this bill that traffic, which is much 
the greatest proportion of traffic handled by the New 
Haven road, that traffic which comes from the West and 
South and is handled through the Pennsylvania system, 
has to stop at Jersey City, and not one pound of it can 
go into New England.” 


Roads Order Equipment 


Reports indicate that during the month of August 
there has been a heavy buying of equipment by the rail- 
roads. Cars ordered last week totaled about 3,700, rails 
75,000 tons and locomotives bought numbered about 100. 
This brought the total for the month to 17,000 cars, 385,000 
tons of rails, and 280 locomotives. It is estimated that 
at least 2,500,000 tons of ingots will have been rolled 
during August and that about 1,500,000 tons of this by the 
corporation. 

Rails ordered this month for 1913 delivery thus far 
amount to about 275,000 tons, a figure that is considered 
remarkable, as the books of steel companies do not open 
usually for next year’s rail orders until at least Octebor 1. 
Among the largest rail orders placed in the last two weeks 
were those of the St. Paul for 25,000 tons; Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 20,000 tons; Burlington, 25,000 
ton; Soo Lines, 15,000 tons, and Lackawanna, 15,000 tons 
Inquiries in the cars, locomotive and rail market, it is 
figured, will require the use of about 700,000 tons of steel 


TO EXTEND DETROIT TERMINAL. 

The directors of the Detroit Terminal Co. have voted 
to extend their line of railway from the present terminus 
to a connection with the main line of the Michigan Cen- 
tral. The proposed extension, which will require the build- 
ing of approximately 3% miles of trackage, will cost in 
the neighborhood of $250,000 and will give the Grand 
Trunk and Michigan Central roads control of practically 
all of Detroit’s terminal facilities. The Detroit Terminal 
Co. is composed of officials representing the two systems, 
though four roads appear as joint owners. The Grand 
Trunk, Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee, the Michigan 
Central and the Lake Shore each own one-quarter of 
the stock of the terminal company and will bear an equal 
share of the expense. 
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Protests Furniture Rates 





The Grand Rapids Furniture Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, by E. L. Ewing, manager Freight and Car Loading 
Department, has filed a formal petition for the suspen- 
sion and investigation of the advanced rates on furni- 
ture, carloads, from points of origin in the defined 
groups to Pacific coast destinations, as contained in 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau, West Bound Tariffs 
Nos. 1-M and 44J, filed to become effective Sept. 2, 1912: 
R. H. Countiss, I. C. C. Nos. 952 and 953; Eugene Mor- 
ris, I. C. C. Nos. 344 and 346; C. C. McCain, I. C. C. 
Nos. 6 and 7. 


It is alleged that the tariffs described contain rates 
on furniture, carloads, from Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
other points of manufacture in the defined groups of 
origin to Pacific coast destinations that are greatly in 
excess of the rates now in effect; that the rates now in 
effect were voluntarily established and have been long 
maintained by the carriers, and that at all points of 
manufacture of furniture affected plants have been 
established, capital invested and the demands of the 
Pacific coast furniture consuming trade anticipated on 
the basis of the established cost of transportation. The 
petition quotes: 


“This Commission has frequently held that where a plant 
has been established and money invested on the faith of cer- 
tain transportation rates and conditions upon which the life 
of the plant depends the carrier may not increase those rates 
and charges to the serious disadvantage of such investment 
without good cause or reason.” * * * (161. C. C. Reports 16, 
Dp. 237.) 

It is claimed, further, that a feature of the furni- 
ture business is the semi-annual exhibition and sale, 
held at Grand Rapids, Mich., in the months of January 
and July, each year, which is attended by dealers in 
furniture from all parts of the country, and that within 
the thirty days immediately preceding the publication 
of the increased rates, approximately two million dol- 
lars’ worth of furniture was purchased at the Grand 
Rapids July exhibition, for shipment to the Pacific coast 
prior to Jan. 1, 1913. 

It is claimed, therefore, that the advance is in viola- 
tion of section 1 of the Act to regulate commerce, ap- 
proved Feb. 4, 1887, and acts amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto. 


‘‘An advance in a long-established rate at once suggests the 
propriety of an inquiry of the carrier for a statement of its 
reasons for making the advance.’’ (17 L. C. C. Rep., 318.) 


It is requested that the advance be deferred for 
such time as may be necessary to obtain from the car- 
riers, parties thereto, a complete showing of the neces- 
sity and reasonableness of the increased rates, and that 
a time and place of hearing be established at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., if possible. 


Wants Order on Transit 





The William H.*Suffern Grain Co. of Decatur, IIL, 
has filed a formal complaint against the Illinois Central 
and other roads asking that the views of the Commission 
as expressed in its former complaint against the same 
companies, Opinion No, 1717, be put into the form of an 
order requiring the carriers to put into effect the transit 
privileges which the Commission then held that company 
was entitled to have for an elevator it proposed to erect 
at Decatur. 

The petition just filed sets forth that the refusal 
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of the defendants to accord such transit privileges or 
in and out rates no greater than the through rates oper- 
ates to discriminate against it and others in situation 
similar to its own in the same territory. In its petition 
the Suffern company makes the assertién that the transit 
privilege work could be performed at Decatur for less 
than the cost of performing the work at Cairo and other 
Ohio River crossings to which points the tariffs of the 
defendants, so the complainant contends, force grain 
from Illinois and points west of the Mississippi naturally 
tributary to Decatur to seek markets through elevators 
other than the ones at Decatur. 


Extends Shreveport Date 


The Commission on August 27 extended the effective 
date in the more or less celebrated Shreveport case 
brought by the railroad commissioners of Louisiana against 
the St. Louis Southwestern and other carriers, from 
September 1 to November 1. The case is in the courts 
and the extension is made so as to save the two-year 
period for which the order of the Commission can be 
made effective. But for the extension, the effective time 
of the order would be reduced by the issuance of injunc- 
tions suspending it. By keeping the effective date ahead 
of injunctions, the effectiveness of the order is made 
to begin from the time the court of last resort passes on 
the law questions involved. 

The Commission also postponed the effective date in 
the case of Bancroft-Whitney Co. vs. Cincinnati-New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific from September 1 to November 1. 


Order on Alaska Rates 


On August 27 the Commission issued an order grant- 
ing permission for changes on less than statutory notice 
in rates and fares between points in the territory of 
Alaska, in the following terms: 

“That rates on freight traffic and passenger fares to 
or from or between points in the territory of Alaska may 
be changed upon notice of ten days as to reductions in 
rates or fares given to the Commission and to the public 
in manner required by law; 

“That as to advances in rates or fares, full statutory 
notice of changes must be given to the Commission and 
to the public in manner required by law. 

“That each supplement to a tariff or tariff publication 
changing rates or fares, made on less than statutory 
notice to the Commission, must bear on its title page 
the notation, “issued upon special order of I. C. C. No. 
14 of Aug. 26, 1912.” 


EXTENDS EFFECTIVE DATE. 


Upon representation of defendants in the case of the 
Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Association of New Albany, 
Ind., et al. vs. Aberdeen & Asheboro Railway et al., that 
additional time before the effective date of the order 
heretofore entered in said proceeding is required in which 
properly to prepare prints and publish their tariffs in 
conformity thereto, the Commission has ordered that the 
order entered on June 6, 1912, and by its terms made 
effective Sept. 1, 1912, be so further modified and extended 
as to become effective Nov. 1, 1912, instead of Sept. 1, 
1912. 








Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 
In this department we shall answer simple questions relating 


to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring spé@cial service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Measure of Damages for Conversion of Goods. 

Ohio.—“A producing company is shipping coal, under 
a year’s contract, covering a very large tonnage, to a 
certain customer at a certain contract price. At a time 
of congestion of transportation facilities, short car sup- 
ply and a very heavy demand for coal in the open market 
at a high price, a carrier, through alleged error, delivers 
a car of coal consigned to such customer, to another 
concern with whom the shipper had no business relations, 
thereby entailing upon the shipper the necessity of ship- 
ping another car of the same grade of coal to said cus- 
tomer to replace the car which the customer failed to 
receive through error of the carrier. Shipping company 
could have sold, and would have sold, the additional car 
which it was forced to apply in the replacement of the 
car erroneously delivered by the carrier, at a certain 
price, considerably higher than the contract price to 
above-mentioned customer. Shipper would not under any 
conditions have sold this car of coal to the concern which 
carrier company delivered it to in error, except at the 
market price. Shipping company invoiced the car in ques- 
tion against the company which received the coal (through 
error of the carrier) at a fair market price at the time 
of the occurrence. Company receiving the coal declined 
to pay for it upon that basis. Shipping company there- 
upon invoiced against the carrier at said market price 
at that time. Carrier in turn calls upon shipper for 
certifiel copy of original invoice against party to whom 
coal was consigned. Can a carrier, through either error 
or intent, deliver such goods to a concern which shipper 
would not sell except at the market value prevailing at 
the time, and which value shipper could readily have 
obtained from other buyers, and the carrier at the same 
time exact from shipper for the benefit of the concern 
to whom shipment was erroneously delivered and in 
whom shipper had no interest, a price equally favorable 
to that which shipper is making to said customers, whose 
business it enjoys year in and year out to the extent of 
a very large tonnage, and through such process the 
earrier became acquainted with shipper’s contract price 
to such customer, etc.?” 

A delivery by the carrier to a wrong person, whether 
by an innocent mistake or through fraud practiced upon 
the carrier, is equivalent to a conversion of the property 
‘ shipped. Where the carrier has been guilty of a conver- 
sion, he cannot thereafter insist on a stipulation that 
the amount of any loss or damage should be computed 
at the value of the goods (stated to be the invoice price) 
at the time and place of shipment. In instances of con- 
version the carrier will be deemed to have thereby aban- 
doned the contract of shipment, and he cannot claim any 
benefit therein created in his behalf. Usually the meas- 
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ure of damages for the conversion of goods will be their 
market value at the place at which they were delivered, 
less the cost of transportation. 


* * * 


“Bunching” Rule in Demurrage Code Not Applicable to 
Shipments Moving Partly Via Different Routes. 
Kansas.—‘‘We wish to avail ourselves of your advice 

on the following question relative to demurrage charges 
assessed by the railway company on which it would seem 
to us we were entitled to refund on account of bunching 
in transit, the conditions being as follows: The first car 
was shipped on June 25 from Pineland, Tex., on the 
G. C. & S. F. and the second car was shipped on July 
8 from Bolinger, La., on the St. Louis & Southwestern. 
Both cars were destined to our yard at Olney, Kan., 
where they arrived on the same date, July 23, and on 
account of these cars both arriving on the same date it 
overtaxed our capacity for unloading to such an extent that 
$1 demurrage was assessed on one of the cars. Had 
these cars been moved at anything like the same mileage 
per day, they would have arrived at destination far 
enough apart so that we would have been able to unload 
each car within the free time allowed.” 

The “bunching” rule in the code provides additional 
free time for cars that are “bunched” through the act 
of carriers when destined for one consignee and trans- 
ported via the same route. While the rule makes no 
provision for requiring cars to originate at one and the 
same point, and, therefore, cars originating at any num- 
ber of points may be properly considered within the 
meaning of the rule, yet this view of the rule must be 
taken with the understanding that the different cars are 
transported via the same route, and will not apply in 
instances where the delivering carrier cannot control the 
shipment while in transit via its connections. The rule, 
therefore, can have no application to a delivering carrier 
that receives cars in groups at a given junction point 
from different connecting carriers, although destined to 
one consignee at one point, and transported via the same 
route from said junction point. 


Where Liability Is Limited by Contract, Burden of Proof 
Is Upon the Carrier to Show Itself Within the 
Exception. 


Connecticut.—“Interstate shipment of pig iron loaded 
in an open car, moving from a point in New York state to 
a point in Connecticut, over three roads, shows a loss in 
transit of 5,000 pounds. Car weighed light when loaded at 
point of origin and upon arriving at destination” con- 
signees, when placing same upon their scales, discovered 
the above-mentioned discrepancy. They immediately 
called local agent’s attention to the matter and returned 
car to the delivering carrier for their scale weights, which 
agreed with consignees’. Claim was filed, with shippers’ 
automatic weight tickets and their affidavit as to its 
correctness, consignees’ automatic weight tickets and de- 
livering carrier’s weight ticket. Carrier’s investigation 
developed that car met with no trouble en route, and, 
while they are willing to settle on basis of overcharge 
for the missing weight, they decline to pay loss, based 
upon bill of lading conditions, section 1, last paragraph. 
The tare weight of the car as arrived at by all three 
weighers agrees within a few pounds, which would indi- 
cate that the scales at point of origin weighed correctly. 
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Do you believe that we could secure payment, if neces- 
sary to resort to court action?” 

On the above statement of facts, the legal presump- 
tion would be that the difference in weight was caused 
by the carrier’s negligence, for which it is properly liable, 
unless it can show that the loss was caused by natural 
shrinkage, etc., or resulted from causes exempting the 
liability of the carrier under contract of shipment. Where, 
under the contract of shipment, the carrier is exempted 
from liability for losses arising from certain designated 
causes, the burden of proving that a loss which has oc- 
curred falls within the exemption of the contract rests 
upon the carrier. 


x cy * 


Failure to Collect Demurrage From Consignee on Delivery 
of Shipment No Waiver of Claim Against Shipper. 


Missouri.—‘Shipper S sends a shipper’s order con- 
signment to himself, notify C, the intended consignee, 
and sends bill of lading with draft through the banks, as 
usual. Carrier, however, delivers the ‘car without sur- 
render of the bill of lading to the intended consignee, C, 
or without other authority from the shipper. Carrier col- 
lected the freight from C, but not the demurrage, which 
accrued before delivery to C. There is no claim that 
shipper was in any way at fault in the matter; and in 
this question please assume that draft with bill of lading, 
in proper form, awaited C’s disposition at destination, be- 
fore arrival of car. C was not able, it seems, to meet 
draft, and has since failed, but not before disposing of 
the car. Shipper has therefore been obliged to call upon 
the carrier for the value of his car, but the carrier seeks 
to hold out the amount of the demurrage. Is the shipper 
responsible for the amount of the demurrage, in view 
of its accrual before delivery of the car to C, who had no 
title to it, and would the shipper have been responsible 
had the demurrage accrued after delivery to C? We 
understand shipper is ordinarily liable, with the consignee, 
for all charges, but what is the status in this case? 

“As a matter of fact, C sold the car to a third party, 
on whom we believe the charges fall, but who claims to 
have bought the car ‘in good faith,’ without knowledge 
of the demurrage which had accrued before his accept- 
ance. As this third party has paid C, he does not, nat- 
urally, want to pay the demurrage, as the failure of C 
leaves him without recourse.” 

In the instance above cited the shipper is responsible 
for all demurrage charges accruing before delivery of 
the shipment by the carrier to the consignee, but would 
not be for such charges as accrued after delivery and 
acceptance by consignee. It is the duty of the carrier 
to collect, and of the consignee or shipper to pay, demur- 
rage charges assessed as per lawful tariffs, and the only 
instances in which demurrage charges should not be 
assessed or collected are, first, weather interference; sec- 
ond, bunching; third, demand of overcharge; fourth, de- 
layed or improper notice by carrier; and fifth, railroad 
errors or omissions. “Railroad errors or omissions” do 
not include cases of conversion of the shipment by the 
carrier, as happened in the foregoing case, but only such 
cases where car delay is directly chargeable to some 
wrongful act of the carrier. 

In Rule 96, Conference Rulings, Bulletin 5, involving 
a case where carrier inadvertently delivered car to con- 
signee without collecting demurrage, the Commission, 
while holding that demurrage charges must be collected 
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by the carrier from either the shipper or consignee, yet 
declined to undertake to investigate the facts and deter- 
mine whether the shipper or consignee was liable for the 
charges. This is a matter more for the courts to deter- 
mine. The law seems to be that a delivery of the ship 
ment and collection of freight money is not a waiver 
of the claim for demurrage. Other circumtances, such 
as where security is taken from the consignee, must be 
present in order to show an abandonment of the claim 
against the consignor or shipper. 





TO SHIPPERS AND CONSIGNEES. 


EVERY DELAY IN LOADING OR UNLOAB- 
ING A CAR REDUCES THE AVAILABLE SUP- 
PLY. IF YOU DELAY, DON’T COMPLAIN. 





Passenger Agents Go to the Coast 





The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of General Passenger and Ticket Agents has 
been called by the executive committee, to be held at 
Seatle, Wash., on Thursday and Friday, Sept. 12 and 13, 
1912. 


In his announcement of the trip, President Cairns says: 


“This is the first time that the convention has been 
held in the Pacific Northwest, and it offers a fine oppor- 
tunity to the members to visit, under the most favorable 
circumstances, a section of the country where the de- 
velopment of the last decade has been little short of 
marvelous, and to see the cities whose present advance- 
ment and strategic position with reference to the com- 
merce of the Pacific and the Orient, coupled with tne 
vigor, enterprise and enthusiasm of their people, will give 
them a commanding influence in the trade of the future.” 


The trip from the Great Lakes to Puget Sound will 
also be of great interest, showing to the best advantage 
the agricultural, mining and commercial interests of the 
northwestern states. 


A special train for the accommodation of members 
will leave the new passenger terminal of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway in Chicago, Sunday, September 8, 
at 5:30 p. m., arriving at St. Paul early Monday morning, 
and continuing via the Northern Pacific Railway, arriving 
at Seattle Thursday morning, September 12. The sched- 
ule provides for a stop of three or four hours at Butte 
on Tuesday, and all day Wednesday at Spokane. 

William Sproule, president of the Southern Pacific Co. 
at San Francisco, Cal., one of the most notable railroad 
executives in this country, and who is also recognized 
as a most versatile and interesting speaker, has advised 
the association that he will be pleased to address the 
members. . 

The hosts of the occasion are Messrs. A. C. Johnson, 
passenger traffic manager, and C. A. Cairns, general pas- 
senger and ticket agent, of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway; G. H. MacRae, general passenger agent, Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, and A. M. Cle- 
land, general passenger agent, Northern Pacific Railway. 

The arrangements for the special train are particu- 
larly in charge of Mr. Cairns, who was elected president 
of the association at the meeting held last autumn in 
St. Paul. 
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COMPLAINTS BEFORE COMMISSION 





Digest_of Petitions Lodged with Interstate Commerce Board During Past Week 


No, 5083. Augusta (Ga.,) Chamber of 


Commerce vs, Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh et al. 

Alleges that rate of 37 cents on 
cabbage, apples, onions and pota- 
toes, C. L., from Rochester, N. Y., 
to Augusta, which became effective 
June 25, is unjust and unreasonable 
in that it exceeds the former rate 
of 34 cents, which was in effect for 
many years. Demands the restora- 
tion of the former rate and repara- 
tion. 


No. 5085. American Coal & Supply 


Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Chicago & 
Northwestern et al. 

ANeges unreasonable rate on slab- 
‘wood and edgings from points in 
Michigan and Wisconin to Chicago 
because the minimum is greater 
than the cars will load. Demands 
change in minima and reparation. 


No. Atlanta Machine Works, Atlanta, 


Ga., vs. Southern. 

Alleges imposition of unreason- 
able charge on steel shafting and 
steel] castings from Atlanta to Bir- 
mingham, in that they were classi- 
Wied as machine parts or machinery. 
Demands a cease and desist order 
and reparation. 

No. 5074. Thomas Bayne, Oak Grove, 

la.; J. Gibson Mclivain & Co., 

Philadelphia, and American Land, 

Timber & Stave Co., Memphis, vs. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 

ern et al. 

Allege the collection of the 33- 
cent rate on hardwood lumber 
from Louisiana and Arkansas to 
Trunk Line territory prior to 
January 15 was unjust and unrea- 
sonable in view of the reduction 
on that date to 31 cents, and de- 
mand reparation. 

No. 5094. Carhart Motor Co.. Okla- 
homa City, vs. Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis et al. 

Alleges unjust rate on automobile 
parts from Columbus, O., to Okla 
homa, Okla. Demands reasonable 
rate and reparation. 

No. 5080. La Grange (Ga.) Chamber 
of Commerce vs. Atlanta & West 
Point et al. 

Alleges that rates from Ohio and 
Mississippi River crossings to La 
Grange violate sections one, three 
and four of the Act to regulate com- 
merce by comparison with rates to 
Atlanta and Opelika, Ala. Demands 
the establishment of just and rea- 
sonable rates that will neither be 
unduly discriminatory nor in viv- 
lation of the long and short haul 
part of the fourth section. 

No. 5089. Clearfield Lumber Co., 
Clearfield, Ky., vs. New York, Chi- 

cago & St. Louis et al. 

Alleges imposition of overcharge 
based on what dstlivering carrier 
claims was correct weight of car 
of lumber shipped from Clearfield 
to Buffalo, although first weight 
was ascertained by sworn scale- 


master of originating road. Com- 
plainant offers to prove that weight 
as ascertained by the weight-master 
in first instance is substantially cor- 
rect, being more likely to be over 
than under, and the additional 
weight, if any, was of snow and ice, 
for which allowance should have 
been made. Demands reparation, 


No. 5092. C. C. Clemons Produce Co., 


Kansas City, vs., Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe et al. 

Alleges imposition of wrongful 
charge on carload of potatoes from 
Carbondale, Colo., to McAlester, 
Okla., diverted from Fort Dodge, Ia., 
in accordance with diversion rules. 
Demands reparation and order re- 
quiring the carrier to impose their 
published through rates on such 
shipments. 


No. 5108. Colorado Moline Plow Co., 


Denver, vs. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific. 

Alleges unreasonable rate on 
agricultural implements from Free- 
port to Denver. Demands reason- 
able rate and reparation. 


No. Dakota & Western Railway vs. 


Rapid City, Black Hills & Western 
and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. 

Alleges excessive charges on steel 
rails from Omaha to McGee, S. D., 
via Mystic, the terminus of the Bur- 
lington, resulting from misrepre- 
sentation of the agents of the con- 
necting carriers and the refusal of 
the Burlington to allow through bill- 
ing beyond Mystic, thereby com- 
pelling the complainant to pay ex- 
cessive charges for a twenty-mile 
haul between Mystic and McGee. 
The complainant further alleges 
that the rate exacted by the Burling- 
ton is in violation of the fourth sec- 
tion by reason of its lower rate 
from Peoria, Ill, a more distant 
point. Demands a cease and desist 
order, and reparation. 


No. 5101. Dulhmier Bros., Cincinnati, 


vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis. 

Alleges overcharge on lumber 
from Goshen, Ind., to Chicago, in 
that demurrage charge of $10 was 
imposed, although the ~ railroad 
agents reported that they could not 
find the car when complainant 
asked for advice as to its where 
abouts. Demands reparation. 


No. 5100. Florien Lumber Co., Kansas 


City, vs. Union Pacific & Kansas 
City Southern. 

Alleges that rates on yellow pine 
lumber from points in Louisiana are 
unjust and unreasonable in that 
they exceed 37c. Demands just and 
reasonable rate, and reparation. 

John E. Flynn, Philadelphia, vs. Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
et al. 

Alleges that defendants discrim- 
inate against him on shipments of 
rough stone from the Bedford, Ind., 
district in that the rate on rough 


stone is 26 cents, the same as on 
dressed stone. Demands a rate of 
18 cents on rough stone. 


No. 97. Hobbs Hardware Co. et al., 


of Raton, N. M., vs. Atchison, To 
peka & Santa Fe et al. 

Allege that imposition of a 
through rate made up of the Colo- 
rado common point rate to Trini- 
dad, Colo., plus the local to Raton 
and Springer, N. M., results in un- 
just and unreasonable’ through 
rates. Demand reasonable rates 
and reparation. 


No. 5077. Kemmerer Hardware & 


Furniture Co., Kemmerer, Wyo., vs. 
Union Pacific et al. 

Alleges imposition of unreason- 
able class rates on shipments to 
Kemmerer in that they were not 
reduced to the Utah common point 
rate in accordance with the order 
of the Commission in Docket No. 
2662. Demands reduction of the 
class rates and reparation. 


No. 5073. Lindsay Bros., Milwaukee, 


vs. Grand Rapids & Indiana et al. 

Alleges overcharges on boilers 
and parts shipped from Kalamazoo 
to Albany, Wis., Pulaski, and other 
Wisconsin points on the 65 and 66 
cent rates imposed. Demands estab- 
lishment of reasonable maximum 
and refund. 


No. 5081. Mansfield Hardwood Lum- 


ber Co., Shreveport, La., vs. Tre- 
mont & Gulf et al. 

Alleges that imposition of a 
charge of 31 cents per 100 on 
hewn oak ties from Eros, La., to 
Laredo, Tex., constituted an unjust 
and unreasonable rate in that it ex- 
ceeded 25 cents, which would have 
been and would now be a just and 
reasonable rate had the carriers in- 
volved made a through route and 
joint rate. Demands such through 
route and joint rate and reparation 
amounting to $815. 


No. 5075. §S. C. Major, Memphis, vs. 


L. & N. et al. 

Alleges overcharges on hardwood 
lumber from his mill at Mont- 
gomery to eastern points. De- 


mands reasonable rate and repara- 
tion. 


No. 5087. Metropolitan Lumber Co., 


Newark, N. J., vs. Central R. R. of 
New Jersey. 

Alleges imposition of illegal de- 
murrage on car of lumber at Bay- 
onne arising from failure of the 
company to deliver it to other than 
original consignee on order con- 
tained on postal card similar to ad- 
vice given over the telephone. De- 
mands refund. 


No. 5082. Mesilla Valley Produce Ex- 


change, Mesilla, N. M., vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 


Alleges unjust and unreasonable 
rate on alfalfa hay from New Mex- 
ico points to La Tuna and other 
Texas points. Demands reasonable 
rate and reparation. 
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No. 5076. 


No. 5084. 


C. 8S. Morey 
Co., Denver, vs. 
Island & Pacific. 

Alleges that rate of 84 cents on 
washing machinés from El Reno, 
Okla., te Denver is unjust and un- 
reasonable and should not be more 
than 80% cents. Demands reason- 
able rate and reparation. 


The J. L. Norvell Mercan- 
tile Co., Hayden, Colo., vs. Denver, 
Northwestern & Pacific et al. 

Alleges failure to establish through 
route and joint rate on boots and 
shoes to Steamboat Springs, Colo., 
the railroad terminus, whence com- 
plainant must bring his goods 
shipped from Kansas City makes 
a combination rate of $2.85, which 
should not exceed $1.90, as estab- 
lished by the Commission for Utah 
common points. Demands estab- 
lishment of that rate to Steamboat 
Springs and reparation. 

No. 5108. Ohio Iron and Metal Co. vs. 
Chicago & Eastern [Illinois et al. 

Alleges that rate of $1.25 per ton 
on scrap iron from Attica, Ind., is 
unjust and unreasonable, inasmuch 
as the rate on scrap iron from Chi- 
cago to Attica is only $1.00. De- 
mands lower rate and reparation. 

No. 5086. Pacific Fire Extinguisher 
Co., San Francisco, vs. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford et al, 

Alleges misapplication of classifi- 
cation on fire extinguisher shipped 
from Boston, Mass., to Goldfield, 
Nev. Demands recognition of prior 
ruling as to the meaning of classifi- 
cation item and reparation. 

No. 5099. - People’s Fuel ‘and Supply 
Co., Chicago, vs. Grand Trunk West- 
ern et al. 

Alleges that the charge of 1%c 
per 100 lbs. on ice, minimum 60,000 
lbs., by the Grand Trunk Western 


Mercantile 
Chicago, Rock 





No. 5078. 


No. 5079. 


No. 5096. 


for delivery from Elsdon, Ill., to 49th 
street and Center avenue is unjust 
and unreasonable in that it exceeds 
$4 per car paid by his competitors, 
who receive ice over the rails otf 
other carriers. 

Sheridan (Wyo.) Chamber 
of Commerce vs, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy et al. 

Alleges that the joint rates on 
soft coal from the Sheridan district 
are unjust per se and unduly dis- 
criminatory in that they exclude 
Sheridan coal in what should nat- 


urally be the competitive markets 


in North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon and favor- 
able to mines in Montana. Demand 
rates ranging from $1 per ton to 
Newton, Mont., to $4.25 at Portland, 
Ore. 


Sheridan (Wyo.) Chamber 
of Commerce vs. Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy et al. 

Alleges that the refusal to pub- 
lish through joint rates to Cham- 
berlain, S. D., on coal from the 
Sheridan field results in imposition 
of unjust charges. Demands through 
route and joint rate. 

William H. Suffern Grain 
Co., Decatur, lil., vs. Llinois Cen- 
tral et al. 

Alleges that refusal of the Illinois 
Central to grant transit privileges 
or in and out rates on grain equal 
to the through rates discriminates 
against Decatur in favor of Ohio 
River crossings on grain originating 
in Illinois and points west of the 
Mississippi that would naturaliy 
seek a market through the Decatur 
elevator of the complainant. De- 
mands a cease and desist order and 
inauguration of transit rates enabl- 
ing complainant to have terms of 
equality with competitors. 


No. 5106. 


No, 5098. 


No. 5103. 
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No. 5102. Union Portland Cement Co., 


Ogden, Utah, vs. Chicago & North- 
western et al. 

Alleges imposition of unauthorized 
rates on a steam shovel moving on 
its own wheels fro:a South Mil- 
waukee to Devil’s Slide, Utah, re- 
sulting in a charge of $1,251.88. 
Carriers have refunded $414 to a 
rate of 58c, which complainant con- 
tends is itself unreasonable. De- 
mands a rate of 34c, and reparation. 
Washington Mill Co., Spo- 
kane, vs. Oregon-Washington R. R. 
& Navigation Co. et al. 

Alleges unreasonable rate on box 
shooks from Washington to points 
in California. Demands reasonable 
rate, and reparation. 

Weaks Iron Works and Sup- 
ply Co., Monroe, La., vs. St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable 
rates on pumps, machinery, machine 
parts, steel rails, etc., from Ohio, 
Michigan, Alabama, Tennessee, West 
Virginia and Illinois, Demands sub- 
stitution of rates suggested by it, 
and reparation. 

Wheeler Lumber, Bridge 
& Supply Co., Des Moines, Ia., vs. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy et al. 

Alleges that the principal defend- 
ant in lumber rates between Kan- 
sas City and Des Moines disregards 
the parity that has heretofore ex- 
isted between St. Louis and Kansas 
City and Des Moines. Demands re. 
duction in the rates between Kansas, 
City and Des Moines to the St, 
Louis level, and reparation, 


5107. Wheeler Lumber, Bridge & Sup- 


ply Co., Des Moines, vs. Chicago & 
Northwestern et al. 

Demands refund of overcharge to 
erroneous routing of cedar fence 
posts from Wittenberg, Wis., to 
Des Moines. 





Pipe Line Wants Injunction 





The United States Pipe Line Co. on August 29 filed 
its petition in the Commerce Court asking for an injunc- 
tion setting aside the Commission’s pipe-line order on 
the ground that it is an intrastate common carrier doing 
business only in Pennsylvania under a charter limiting 
its lines to the state granting it. 

It has two lines, one for refined and the other for 
crude petroleum, running from Oil City and Titusville to 
Mareus Hook, where the crude oil it transports to that 
point is refined ‘and sent chiefly to Europe. It transports 
refined oil from the field around Oil City and Titusville 
to Marcus Hook, whence it is transported by vessel. 

The petition is peculiar in that it sets forth that, while 
the petitioner’s charter limits its operations to the state 
of Pennsylvania, as a matter of fact it transports oil 
produced in New York, West Virginia and Ohio in addi- 
tion to that which is produced in Pennsylvania. Yet it 
contends it is not engaged in interstate commerce. Hach 
shipment it receives from the lines that bring oil from 
states outside of Pennsylvania it treats as a shipment 
originating at the point where it is received from the 
connecting carriers. 

The chief of the connecting carriers is Producers & 


Refiners, which has a line extending from the Titusville 
field to Coraopolis, Pa., which in turn connects with 
branches constructed by the Pure Oil Co. to Ohio and West 
Virginia fields and leased to the Producers & Refiners. 
The petition sets forth that the P. & R. ran out of 
money when it had completed its line to Coraopolis and 
that the Pure Oil Co. thereupon built the extensions into 
Ohio and West Virginia and then leased them to. the 
embarrassed company. 

The allegation is made that, while the company has 
been holding itself out to be a common carrier ever since 
it has been in existence, only one producer ever offered 
oil to be transported, and he only at long intervals and in 
small quantities. What the producers ask the company 
to do, the petition asserts, is to buy the oil at the wells 
and sell it to the refiners or other consumers, and that 
is what it has been doing, all the oil with the excep. 
tion mentioned having been bought in that way, which is 
the Standard Oil Co.’s way. 

The petition asserts that it transports refined oi] for 
independent refineries in the Oil City and Titusville fields, 
thus making it as near clear as possible in a judicial] 
proceeding that it is in competition with the parts of 
the Standard combination which the eourts declared to 
be a trust within the meaning of the Sherman law and 
ordered to be dissolved into its constituent parts. 
















Side-Dumping Truck Body 


The unit-compartment side-dumping truck body illus- 
trated herewith appears to possess a number of features 
which should make an appeal to those who are obliged to 
handle the commodities for which it is particularly 
adapted. Probably its greatest field for usefulness is in 
the matter of handling coal from cars or bunkers, the 
separate unit compartment feature being particularly ad- 





INCREASING EFFICIENCY ON THE SHORT HAUL 


It is the purpose of this department of THE TRAFFIC WORLD to describe and illustrate, when the 
subject-matter is suitable for illustration, appliances for, and methods of, handling freight in the factory 
and warehouse, in the freight station and on the platform, between the factory, the station and the ware- 
house, and between the platform and the car. The department is established with a view to suggest to 
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concerning any device or method mentioned in this department, or unless requested to the contrary, put 
the inquirer in touch with those who can furnish full information. 
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with his team or with an integral body he would be 
required to make four trips. A second very important 


feature is that the compartments are so mounted that 
they may be dumped to the right or left, and in ‘the 
case of dumping in a narrow alley, for instance, it is 
immaterial from which end the truck enters, and in case 
of obstructions the truck may be backed out, as the 
material is dumped clear of the wheels. 

The méchanism is extremely simple and the whole 











Side-Dump Unit Compartment Truck Body. 


vantageous in the latter case, since each unit may, if 
desirable, be loaded with a different quality of coal. It 
is said, also, to be capable of use with especial con- 
venience in connection with the car unloading chute 
recently described and illustrated in this department of 
Tue TRAFFIC WORLD. 


As shown in the illustrations, the body is made up 
of a series, generally four, of separate compartments, 
each of which is so mounted that it may be tipped and 
its contents dumped separately. The manufacturers point 
out that in the case of the coal merchant, for instance, 
he can on one trip deliver four one-ton loads, whereas 


series of operations can be handled by one man, as the 
bins are evenly balanced and can be easily tilted. 

The gates have side flanges to direct the dumped 
load away from the path of the wheels. 


It is suggested, also, that under certain conditions 
it may be of advantage to remove the bins from the 
truck for loading. This demountable feature may be 
used to advantage in many cases, since it enables the 
truck to be kept in practically constant service. A sim- 
ple tackle arrangement is all that is necessary to make 
this method available and the bins may be weighed sep- 
arately during the process if desired. 
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Solves the “Reload” Problem 


A writer in the Philadelphia North American says that 
“for the great problem of the ‘reload’ there is only one 
solution—the motor truck,” and continues: 

“Until the time when to the power vehicle is in- 
trusted the entire duty of carrying merchandise directly 
from the plant of the producer or dealer to the establish- 
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ment of the purchaser there can be no release from the 
present expensive and wasteful system of reloading goods 
from one conveyance to another. 

“Whether it be from wagon to freight car, from freight 
car to wagon, from a large wagon to a small one, from 
boat to wagon, every one of these rehandlings of ma- 
terials of any kind is direct waste, a waste in time and 
labor and in the cost of goods marred or ruined in the 
process. 

“Waste in business is the foe of profit. It is the 
deadly worm that eats into the vitals of the commercial 
tree, blights its growth and kills its productiveness. 

“To the prevention of waste the merchant directs a 
large part of his energies. He wants no waste of ma- 
terials, of space, of time, of labor or of money. He em- 
ploys high-priced system men; he hires auditors; he 
investigates methods, and he balks at no reasonable out- 
lay, provided that in return it can be demonstrated to 
him that he has reduted to a minimum the waste in his 
business system. 

“Even in the physical arrangements of places of 
business has this effort toward the abolition of waste been 
forwarded. 





Me 2 “Large and fairly well adapted plants have been torn 
lumped down because their arrangement did not permit all the 
various operations in the production and handling of the 
= firm’s output to be done in a straight line. Circumlocu- 
ditions tions, detours, steps repeated, needless haulings, extra 
m the flights of stairs to climb, wasted trips between various 
hay be departments, all in their cumulative result meant profitless 
les the expenditure of the time of many men. 
A sim- “This time, that could have been spent productively 
Fam in the interest of the firm, went for nothing as a conse- 
ed sep- 


quence of faulty arrangement of the plant. 





“To turn this lost: time back into money proprietors 
have deemed it good economy to tear down antedated 
plants and erect new ones that would eliminate the 
waste. 

“This is good business. It yields its profit as does 
every corrective measure directed toward wiping out use- 
less waste. In the delivery departments of the big and 
little industrial concerns of the country there is no waste 
that is more insistent than that of the ‘reload.’ 

“It enters so largely into the operations of so many 
concerns that it has come to be regarded as a necessity. 
Its evils, costliness and dangers are recognized, but it 
has been thought in the past that there was no way out 
of it. 

“Thus many a concern continues to expend the time 
of its men in taking from a wagon material placed there 
only a few hours before, of piling it up on a railroad 
platform, of having it moved into a freight car, carried 
some forty or fifty miles, then Hfted out onto another 
platform, and with a delay of varying length, according 
to the time it takes to get a team, there is another re- 
loading, and finally there is a final and necessary han- 
dling when the goods reach their destination. 

“Here are six operations, on wagon, on platform, on 
train, off train, on wagon, off wagon at destination—six 
operations—and only two of them were needed. It is 
a 200 per cent multiplication of the labor and a 200 per 
cent increase of the risk of damage to- the shipment. 
There is no way to compute the loss of time, which 
is the most serious of all considerations involved. 

“This is the waste under present conditions, where 
a Philadelphia firm, selling, for the sake of illustration, 
flour, to a firm in Trenton, hauls the shipment to a 
railroad station, and sends it by freight. 

“With a motor truck the barrels would have been 
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properly placed on the vehicle at the door of the seller. 
Thereafter there is never another handling till the plant 
of the purchaser has been reached. 

“The responsibility for delivering the flour in right 
shape rests entirely with the crew employed by the miller, 
and this is an important consideration, for the kind of 
labor that is utilized at freight stations and by chance 
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teamsters in shifting goods from wagon to train, etc., 
is not the high-priced, intelligent kind. It is more apt 
to be made up of men who are superbly indifferent to 
the contents of the various packages and receptacles 
they are handling, and who know only the motive of 
getting done as rapidly and easily as possible. 

“In the instance of the handling of the flour just 
given, it may be stated that a prominent local expert 
gave it as his opinion that to ship by freight from Phila- 
delphia to Trenton fifty barrels of flour often meant 
two or three days’ expenditure of time, whereas with a 
motor truck the same job could be accomplished in five 
hours, and in nine hours the truck could be back at 
headquarters ready for another load. 

“There is no way to compute the amount of damage 
that is done in the various stages of the ‘reload.’ 

“Take in the matter of furniture, for example. A 
leg knocked off, a fine chair of Chippendale antiquity, a 
scratch across the polished top of a costly table, the mir- 
ror broken in a sideboard of expensive construction, all 
accidents that readily can happen, even with the observ- 
ance of every care, involve the deadliest kind of waste, 
for not only is the merchant who sold the furniture put to 
the expense of repairing the damage or replacing the 
despoiled article with new, but he meets the resentment 
of his customer, who is the more seriously offended, since, 
having picked out some particular article, his disappoint- 
ment makes him object seriously to any replacement, 

“Many of the articles that must be so shipped and 
reshipped are still more fragile than furniture. Crockery 
and chinaware and glassware of all kinds, no matter 
how carefully packed, are exposed to risk every time they 
are handled, and the warning sign, ‘Glass, handle wita 
care,’ does not always avail to prevent breakage. 

“Pictures and picture frames, lamps and a host of 
other household articles could be instanced as being ex- 
posed to greatest peril of disaster in transit. Hence, it is 
the acme of good business to reduce to the greatest possi- 
ble degree the period during which these accidents are 
likely to happen—in other words, the handling. 

“Breakage is not the only peril. Dirt is a menace 
that must be considered. The bundle of dress goods that 
tumbles into a muddy street or comes in contact with 
oily waste around a railroad station, books whose covers 
are mutilated, table linen that gets stained, packages of 
eatables that get broken and scattered, afford a few more 
of the annoying and expensive kinds of waste risked by 
the department store man, who, to reach customers in 
outlying sections, makes train shipments and then de- 
livers with other teams into which his merchandise has to 
be reloaded.” 


Pennsylvania Assists Industries 





With a view to the encouragement of locating new 
industries on its lines, the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
just issued a notice inviting the co-operation of chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade and other commercial or- 
ganizations. 

The Pennsylvania’s industrial work is prosecuted 
along rather unique lines in American railroading. In 
addition to a staff of thirteen division freight agents, lo- 
cated at the principal points on the road, whose duties 
include industrial development in the territory under their 
jurisdiction, there has been established in the General 
Freight Department at Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
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an industrial department under the direction of the gen- 
eral freight agent, and in charge of John H. Whittaker, 
special agent. 

The industrial department carries an active list of 
available buildings and sites, and is prepared to furnish 
full information regarding any of them. It has just 
issued an industrial directory containing a classified list 
of commodities, alphabetically arranged, and giving the 
names of shippers and receivers at all points on the 
Pennsylvania Lines East of Pittsburgh. In addition to 
that, the company has for distribution a directory of 
wholesale fruit and vegetable dealers, a directory of fruit, 
vegetable and produce growers and shippers, and a di- 
rectory of grain and flour dealers, flour and feed mills, 
elevators and warehouses, and hay and straw shippers. 


Early Interchange Reports 





Under the routine method of handling interchange 
forms generally in vogue at the present time, interchange 
records are frequently from two to six days old before 
being entered in the car record books. 

A car record is kept for two reasons. First, for per 
diem and ownership purposes, and second, in order to 
give information to the public. This is a fast age, and 
everybody requires speed, and this is true with reference 
to car record information as well as every other branch 
of business, and the quicker information can be handed 
to a shipper on a car which he is tracing the better he 
is satisfied, and the more certain the shipper is to con- 
tinue patronizing that road. It is, therefore, manifest 
that it is highly important that this information be gath- 
ered in some way and made available, without being 
obliged to obtain the information by telegraph. In order 
to meet this condition the following system was put in 
effect on the Chicago & Northwestern Railway some two 
years since, in connection with the Betts system, and it 
has produced remarkable results: 

As is well known, under the Betts system four or 
more wide copies and two narrow copies are made, one 
narrow and one broad copy going to each car accountant. 
Whenever a cut of cars is delivered to a connecting line 
a set of interchange forms is made out therefor, and 
wherever the narrow sheets are exchanged a set is de- 
livered to the connecting line agent with the cars; thus 
the interchange report is kept up from hour to hour and 
is ready to mail at a moment’s notice, and is actually 
mailed to the car accountant’s office at Chicago on such 
through fast passenger train as will arrive at Chicago 
the following morning. Generally speaking, this provides 
for closing interchange forms at 6 p. m. at points 500 
miles distant. 

On receipt, these narrow interchange forms are cut 
up, assorted, and entered by 10 a. m. the following day, 
and thus the information up to between 5 and 6 p. m. of 
the previous day is available for use on tracers and on 
telephone inquiries. 

In the city of Chicago messenger service delivers 
these interchange forms every two hours, and this in- 
formation on receipt or delivery of cars in that terminal 
is available the same day the interchange is made, on a 
portion of the business. 

In the event there are any errors discovered on the 
broad sheet, after checking by receiving agent, a correc- 
tion form is attached and one copy sent to each car ac- 
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"LOAD YOUR CARS 
PROMPTLY’ 


The economy of handling freight 

uickly is the main topic before 
the carriers and the large indus- 
tries this Fall. 















































Quick loading of cars is 
only possible by cutting out 
delays at the scales. 


Where Kron automatic 
scales are employed, each 
truckload stays on the scale 
only long enough for the 
checker to look once at the 
pointer on the big dial 
—an instantaneous process. 


No time lost manipulating 
weights --- no confusion of 
talking, with its chance for 
error in checking. The Kron 
Automatic is the key to rapid 
and reliable freight ee 
Tare is deducted automatically 
and the pointer gives the cor- 

rect net weight. 


Accuracy of this springless scale investigated and ap- 
pone by engineers of the largest corporations— installed 
y the U. S. Government. 


Figures from practical tests made by purchasers, now in 
our files, show how congestion may be relieved and de- 
cided economies obtained. 


Any make of dormant warehouse scale can be made 
automatic by installing a Kron dial attachment. 


SPENCER OTIS COMPANY 


Railway Exchange 


ST. LOUIS CHICAGO DETROIT 





















































countant. In general practice it has been found, on the 
line above referred to, that these corrections will average 
25 per day, and the extra labor involved in making cor- 
rections on 25 cars is a very small item as compared 
with the marked advantage obtained in getting prompt 
information. The net result is a better satisfied public, 
and a large decrease in telegrams and work in yards. 

On the received side of the interchange, where no 
xchange of narrow sheets is made, agents transcribe the 
information onto a narrow sheet, stamping up the line 
received from, date, etc. 

This system is the invention of E. E. Betis, superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway. 


Bush Terminal Extension 


—_———- 


The Bush Terminal Co. has announced its plans for 
an extension to its present terminal in New York which, 
it is believed, will do away with freight congestion in 
the port and do much to revolutionize freight handling 





Position by TRAFFIC MAN of fourteen years’ ex- 
perience. Age 37. Executive ability. Present position 
eleven years. Conversant with tariffs, rates, routes and 
I. C. C. rulings. Expert freight and claim adjuster. Can 
guarantee satisfaction. Best references. Address B. N. 
47, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Former member' of the Department of Justice as 
"Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


Commerce 
a Specialty 


interstate Litigation 
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at that point. The plan calls for the establishment of 
a union clearing terminal on the Bayonne waterfront, 
on a tract of land now available for the e, to be 
established by the joint action of the ron and the 
New York City government. To this te al freight 
cars will be taken on floats from the vagious private 
terminals and from many new ones to be established all 
around the harbor, to be assembled for the various rail- 
roads at Bayonne and-sent on their way from there. 

Tracks of one of the present trunk lines are to be 
used in conveying the cars across Newark Bay, and in 
the country back of Newark a new connecting railroad 
will be constructed to some point on the West Shore 
Railroad, connecting with all the other lines on the way. 
Trainloads of cars brought from a great number of points 
will be made up at the Bayonne clearing terminal and sent 
over this road to the various lines for which they are 
destined. 


 Craffic World Changes - 


A. P, Titus has been appointed general superintendent 
of the Chicago & Alton, with headquarters in the Railway 
Exchange Building, Chicago. 

W. A. Shropshire has been appointed commercial agent 
of New York Central Lines at Atlanta, Ga. J. D. Bowden 
has been appointed commercial agent of the same lines 
at Jacksonville, Fla., to succeed Mr. Shropshire. R. A. 
Patten has been appointed traveling freight agent, with 
headquarters at Tampa, Fla., succeeding Mr. Bowden. 

The traffic department of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway announces the appointment of G. L. 
Cobb as general agent, passenger department, with offices 
September 1 at 1200 Broadway, New York City. Prior 
to September 1 he will be located at 381 Broadway. 

E. F. Austin has been appointed division freight agent 
of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh division, with office at Pittsburgh, Pa., to succeed 
J. T. Johnston, promoted. 

James W. Munn has been appointed assistant general 
passenger and ticket agent of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway, with office at 226 West Jackson street, Chicago, 
Ill., effective Sept. 1, 1912. 











With No Increase in Operating Cost 
Over the Best Automatic Dial in the World 


ing Dial in existence. 
other. 


ing device ever invented. 
Ask Us for Particulars 


Makers of Automatic Weighing Devices -:- 


607 Hartford Bldg. 


Weigh ALL Your L.C.L. Freight 


We build the most durable and accurate Quick-Weigh- 
It is the most solidly and care- 
fully constructed, has the most legible dial, and will 
maintain a high degree of accuracy longer than any 


This is because of the fact that it is a spring-controlled 
attachment for a BEAM SCALE, the most reliable weigh- 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co. 


Established 1886 
CHICAGO 





Automatic Weight Recorder for R. R. Track Scales 
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Position 


Salary 


Prepare Yourself—then 
Demand Advancement! 


Don't delude yourself with mere “hope” of advancement. Be honest 
with yourself! What ARE YOU DOING to merit advancement! Don’t 
imagine that just because you work hard and ae in long hours that you 
should get a higher position or more salary. YOU KNOW that long hours 
and hard work—ALONE—will never win. You must get results oday, 
results—and results ALONE—count in the final valuation of a man. Modern 
ee, eee loa — of yr 3 a “4 _ 
standard of requirement is ; ou must prepare — & 
can DEMAND advancement and it will be given IMMEDIATELY. 
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Interstate Commerce Higher Accountancy 
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training, had refunded to his employer $350.00. Through this kind of Accountancy. 


of expert service one Chicago shipper recovered $2,030.00 on a three- 
cartload shipment. $10,000.00 was saved to six concerns throughga Qualify Now for High Position and Salary 
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the service of the La Salle Extension University Board of Consulting Specialists. Thus you wis Gentlemen : Please send me, 





without cost or obligation, catalog 
and complete information concerning 
the course I have marked “X.” Also 
give me an explanation of your “Ex- 
tension University Plan” of education. 


Cj Interstate Commerce. 
CJ Higher Accountancy. 





have the benefit of their advice and experience to aid you in your daily work—they will help you 
“make good!" This feature, alone, is worth more than the cost of the course. 


[SPECIALJSUMMER SCHOLARSHIPS 


In order to populari e our courses in Interstate Commerce and Higher Accountancy, 
we are offering “‘Special Scholarships’’ at reduced cost. Do not neglect this opportunity 
to enroll under the reduced rates for the summer—you. will’ receive the complete, regular 
course. Catalog and complete information concerning the course in which you are inter- 
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Coupon and mail at once. It will cost you nothing to investigate—why not do it? 

We also offer ‘‘Extension University" courses in Law—Commercial Law—Busines¢ 
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Save on L. C. L. Export Shipments 


By consolidating L. C. L. shipments for China, Japan, Philippines, Australia and 
New Zealand, and routing via Pacific Ports we save on rates and time—40 to 


60 days quicker than New York route. Service regular and reliable. 

IMPORT SERVICE.— Write for our inexpensive plan of relieving consignees 

of all details. 
G. W. SHELDON & CO., Monadnock Block, Chicago | 
Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, 











Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 
ee ee Co. Schick’s Express & Transfer Co. 


524 West Thirty-sixth St. Prone 839 Greeley. For- d 
warders, truckmen for all lines; bulk shipments from 121 Ripley St. General transfer and forwarding 
out of town a specialty; up-to-date facilities for storage agents; reshipping; storage; warehouse. Carloads or less 
and distribution. consigned to our care will be delivered promptly. 


DAVENPORT, IA. 








Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sa eS 







443 Marquette Bidg. Carload distribution to al] rail- te 
roads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 350-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed facilities” for stor- Le 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- bs 


western and Pacific Coast points. phone No. 633. * 


Midland Warehouse & Transfer Co. Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. ' 












LE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
c LOUISVILLE, KY. a 
Forty-third and Robey Sts. Belt line warehousing ‘ a on 
and reshipping without teams. Carloads received rail or Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 3 : 
lake and reshipped rail, L. C. L., at Chicago rates. Insur- reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and . ps: 
ance rate, 29c. free warehouses. 3 a 
sta 
ros 
col 
be’ 
The Reading Truck Co. Ashley Warehouse Co. the 
the 
DETROIT, MICH. ST. LOUIS, MO. od 
Sixth and Congress Sts. Authorized cartage agents 82 
rd ~ —— = a gt hey oe a i= Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Cars ’ let 
e Anchor Line steamers. Special attention given to ial 
distribution of carload freight for two or chore’ oarties. promptly handled. Custom house entries attended to. ty fre 
Merchandise delivered as ordered. Insurance, 18c. Track connections. by vie 
- my 
a Mi 
2 be 
€: co 
a ch 
5 mi 
of 
If you want to keep your back issues ef THE TRAFFIC WORLD, let us bind them th 
fer you. t 
Per Year, tariff section included, 4 volumes, $5.00 es *2 
‘ ‘ ; | 
' . a ‘* omitted, 2 " 2.50 3 
i. 
C 
We pay NO Transportation Charges. , 
W. 
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THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


30 SOUTH MAREET STREET, CHICAGO 
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J. M. Belleville, 


. G. Wilson, 


W. D. Hurlbut, 
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Washington Brought to Your Door 


That’s what our special service means to you. 
It means that we bring the vast official data on traffic 


matters to your desk. 


The files of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the only complete record of interstate freight rates 
in the world, are made as accessible to you as if they 


were in your own Office. 


Our trained investigators, men thoroughly schooled in rate 
questions, are at your command at any time you want prompt, 


accurate information upon traffic matters. 
Your wants are our only limitations. 


The cost of this service? Small. 


actually spent by our men in your service. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


506-510 COLORADO BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 


Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 
Membership—Those eligible as mem- 
bers are traffic directors, managers, 
commissioners or other officials in 
charge of traffic of industrial or com- 
mercial organizations and traffic officers 
of representative shipping concerns in 
the United States. 


Officers. 
President. 
G. F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vice-President. 
Comm’r, Transportation Bureau of 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. M., Wisconsin Pulp & Paper Co., 
28 B. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ml. 


LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


ey Implement a on. Vehicle Associa- 


° jl velght 3 be 
American Trust "Bldg. icago, TIL 
Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association, 
In charge of traffic of industries located 
at Sterling and Rock Falls, [IL 





E. F. SND ss cv cccdvvsecees President 
ee er Vice-President 
SF, “Wee Mees cube cwses Secretary-Treasurer 
We. eee EE wh aenesauies Trafic Manager 
MINNESOTA, 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associla- 
tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 





MISSOURI. 


Business Men’s League. P. W. ou 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bl 
St. Louis. 





TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; . G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James s.’ Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

The Chicago Transportation Association. 
Frank T. Scanlan, Pres.; H. BE. Mac- 
Niven, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New York. E. G. 
Warfield, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 

The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
W. Colby, Pres. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. F. B. Mont- 
gomery, Pres.; Guy 8. McCabe, Secy. 





You pay only for the time 


30 $. MARKET STREET, CHICAGO fA. 








The Traffic Club of Philadeiphia. F. A 
oes Pres.; CG W. mmerfield, 
ecy 

The Traffic Club of St. Louls. A. Hilton, 
Pres.; A. F. Versen, Secy.-Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. J. T. 
Johnston, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 


The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 
L. L. Fellows, Pres.; L. BH. Stone, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of New England, Besten. 
T. E. Byrnes, Pres.; Wm. C. Brown, 
Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Cincinnati. 
C. C. Spaulding, Pres.; W. C. Hull, Secy. 


The Transportation Club of Leuilsville. 
}m J. Irwin, Pres.; Fred H. Behring, 
ecy. 


The Melee. mgs ang Club of Tolede. L. G. 
Macomber, ; J. 8. Marks, Seey. 


The Traffic Club of St. Paul. J. R. Jones, 
Pres.; A. L. Bowker, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of Newark. A. Preston 
Jump, Pres.; Robert EH. McHugh, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Seattle. F. W. Parker, 
Pres.; F. R. Hanlon, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
L. M. White, Pres.; W. R. Hurley, Secy. 

Transportation Club of San Francisco. 
J. F. Burgin, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacobs, 
Secy. 

The Rallroad Club of Kansas City, Me. 
James L. Marens, Pres.; Claude Man- 
love, Secy. 

The Transportation and Traffic Club, 
Birmingham, Ala. lL. Sevier, Pres.; 
O. F. Redd, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis, F. 8. 
Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, Secy. 

Sait Lake Transportation Ciub. D. R. 
Gray, Pres.; J. W. Ellingson, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Milwaukee. C. J. Bert- 
schy, Pres.; R. M. Thayer, Secy. 
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Digest of Decisions 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act (Jan. 1, 1908-July 1, 1912)—(in Press) 
MAIN TOPICS UNDER “A” 

Absorption of Charges; Accounting; Act to Regulate Commerce; Additional Charges; Adjacent Foreign Coun- 
try; Advanced Rates; Advertising; Alaska; Allowances; Alternative Rates; Any Quantity Rates; Associations; As 
sorting Packages; Attorney’s Fees; Auction Companies. 

Order now for first delivery, about Sept. 20. Durably bound in finest buckram. $8.00 delivered. 


LUST AND MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 9 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 





NY comnssionzns= 

The most complete ‘a All of the Interstate 

compilation of iim “cs emit mo aa 
° oye "ESTATE Commence we : 
_ State Public Utility ws | ey ig 
a. an oe ane prescribed for filing | 
ae oo complaints with the § 

one Volume. Commission. 








National in Scope ¥ 
W onder ful in Completeness , 


- Digest of Laws an? 
Journal of Proceedings} 


There still remain less than a dozen leather bound f 
copies and the cloth bound ones are going rapidly. 


PRICE jPloth . - - $7.90! DELIVERED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, sii%.. CHICAGO | 





